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In recognition of journalism that has made a difference. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE WASHINGTON POST’S 2008 PULITZER PRIZE WINNERS: 
PUBLIC SERVICE 
The Washington Post 


“For the work of Dana Priest, Anne Hull and photographer Michel du Cille in exposing mistreatment of 
wounded veterans at Walter Reed Hospital, evoking a national outcry and producing reforms by federal officials. ” 


BREAKING NEWS REPORTING 
The Washington Post staff 


“For its exceptional, multi-faceted coverage of the deadly shooting rampage at Virginia Tech, telling the 
“ o 7 2 o o 5 ¢ 


developing story in print and online.” 


NATIONAL REPORTING 
Jo Becker and Barton Gellman 


“For their lucid exploration of Vice President Dick Cheney and his powerful yet sometimes disguised 


influence on national policy.” 


INTERNATIONAL REPORTING 
Steve Fainaru 


“For his heavily reported series on private security contractors in Iraq that operate outside most 


of the laws governing American forces. ” 
FEATURE WRITING 
Gene Weingarten 


“For his chronicling of a world-class violinist who, as an experiment, played beautiful music in a 


subway station filled with unheeding commuters.” 


COMMENTARY 
Steven Pearlstein 


“For his insightful columns that explore the nation’s complex economic ills with masterful clarity.” 


The Washington Post 


To read the award-winning submissions from The Washington Post, visit washingtonpost.com 
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FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


IS ALIVE AND WELL 
(AT LEAST FOR 3 DAYS IN JUNE) 


Join fellow journalists, activists, educators, policymakers 
and concerned citizens at the National Conference for 
Media Reform this June 6-8 in Minneapolis. Special 
guests include Bill Moyers, Dan Rather, Arianna 
Huffington, Juan Gonzalez and many more. 


To register or learn more, visit freepress.net/conference 
or call toll-free 1.877.888.1533. 


Presented by Free Press June 6-8,2008 Minneapolis 


Join IRE in Miami to learn about investigative reporting from reporters, 
editors, and producers involved in award-winning projects and the 
latest developments in new media. The event features panel 
discussions, mentoring sessions, the broadcast Show and Tell Room, 
and computer-assisted reporting training. Don't miss Thursday night's 
Blues Bash held at Miami's Tobacco Road nightclub or the IRE Awards 
Luncheon with a keynote speech by humorist Dave Barry. 
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Opening Shot 


pend a moment with Maria Calle, above, over the coffin of her son, George 
Delgado, private first class. He was killed in Irag in late March. Itis hardto Heartbreak Maria Calle 
embraces the coffin of her son, 


know, since several soldiers died around that time, but Delgado may have : 
a Private George Delgado. 


been number four thousand on the list of American war dead. This grim marker has 
hardly been kept secret, yet in a Pew Research Center survey taken shortly before 
Delgado’s death, less than a third of the respondents realized we were approach- 
ing four thousand dead. More than a third thought the casualty number was three 
thousand, and 11 percent thought it was two thousand. As a nation, our perceptions 
of the war in Iraq are behind the curve. This is due in part to a distancing from 
the war that is emotionally complex (witness the box-office fate of Iraq-related 
movies). But the decline of press coverage is a factor, too. In January 2007, when 


’ 


President Bush announced the “surge,” nearly a quarter of the newshole (print, 
TV, radio, Internet) was devoted to Iraq, according to Pew. That figure has fallen 
steadily, and was down to 5 percent in March, the fifth anniversary of the invasion. 
This is deeply unfair to people like the Calle family, and to our democracy. Full 
reporting on all aspects of these wars—in Iraq and Afghanistan; in the political 
debate in Washington; and on the homefront, where it is a very local story—seems 
the absolute minimum wartime duty of the press. And in our view, that reporting 
should go beyond the facts to the larger question: whether the goals that Delgado 
and all the soldiers like him are tasked with reaching are defined, realistic, and, as 
we march inexorably toward five thousand dead, worth the price. cur 


BERNARD KANE 
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EDITORIAL 


Who Will Tell Us? 


Journalism is losing its reporters 


Read through the coverage of any presidential campaign and 
you will invariably find instances in which the conventional 
wisdom was turned on its head. Yet there is a sense that the 
conventional wisdom about the current contest has been espe- 


cially wrong. The New York Times, itself a chief purveyor of 


conventional wisdom, said as much in a March 9 analysis that 


claimed the “accuracy rate” has plummeted to “new lows.” 


It’s difficult to say definitively that the press and pundits 
covering the 2008 campaign have missed the mark more 
often, and by a wider margin, than in elections past—though 
given everything from “McCain’s done” to “It’s all about 
Iowa,” it’s not hard to believe. What one can say definitively is 
that conventional wisdom is vulnerable in large part because 
it is often based on imperfect and incomplete information; 
and that the source of the vast majority of that informa- 
tion—reporting by mainstream news outlets—is under assault 
as never before. 

The steady drip of buyouts and layoffs has consumed an 
estimated four thousand newsroom jobs in print alone since 
the turn of the century, according to the much-chewed-over 
annual State of the News Media report released in March by 
the Project for Excellence in Journalism. As to whether the 
Web is replenishing this reportorial firepower, the authors 
are blunt: “In print, broadcast and elsewhere, more effort is 
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moving to packaging and repurposing 
material.... But less is being devoted 
to original newsgathering, especially 
the bearing witness and monitoring of 
basic news.” 

The current presidential election is 
arguably the most important in recent 
history, given the magnitude of the prob- 
lems the winner will confront on day 
one—yet fewer seasoned reporters are 
questioning both candidates and vot- 
ers; fewer journalists are out bearing 
witness. Meanwhile, the ever-growing 
armies of pundits deployed by cable out- 
lets on Big Nights—the debates, Super 
Tuesday, etc.—yammer on about What 
It All Means, though nary a one goes out 
knocking on the doors of the folks who 
might tell them. 

This actual life cycle of news and in- 
formation, however, seems not to tem- 
per the triumphal declarations issued 
by those manning the ramparts of the 
digital revolution. Arianna Huffington 
and her colleagues at the Huffington 
Post declare themselves, in a March 31 
New Yorker article, “ready to reinvent 
the American newspaper.” That may 
be true, but it depends on how one de- 
fines “ready.” Is the HuffPost, or most 
any other new-media operation, ready 
to produce the kinds of stories that dom- 
inated the Pulitzers this year—painstak- 
ing investigations done in the public in- 
terest, not in service of a partisan agenda 
or a need to “be in the conversation”? 

We’re talking about the type of jour- 
nalism that is so damned hard to do well, 
the kind that takes more than just smarts 
and the ability to turn a phrase; it takes 
a conviction that learning the truth of 
a situation—like it or not—and then telling that truth to the 
public square are among the highest callings of a civilized 
society. To date, that kind of journalism is conspicuously 
absent from most freestanding digital news operations. But 
it’s precisely the kind of work that anyone who would truly 
reinvent the newspaper must fund and publish. 

The PEJ report cites a number of promising experiments 
in digital news, most of them local, and fledgling efforts like 
ProPublica and Global News are encouraging. But they are 
baby steps, and it remains to be seen whether they can both 
survive and produce the kinds of original journalism that 
our democracy needs. The question of whether or for how 
long newspapers will continue to exist in paper and ink is 
irrelevant. What matters is that the DNA of the best journal- 
ism—investigative, public-service-oriented—be instilled in 
the news outlets of the twenty-first century. And that takes 
more than just talk. cur 


Illustration by Biddy Maroney 





CONGRATULATIONS! 


IBD Editorial Cartoonist 
Michael Ramirez 
Wins His Second Pulitzer Prize 


Investor's Business Daily congratulates IBD Editorial Cartoonist and Senior Editor Michael Ramirez 
on winning the 2008 Pulitzer Prize. The award recognizes “a distinguished cartoon or portfolio of 
cartoons published during the year, characterized by originality, editorial effectiveness, quality of 
drawing and pictorial effect.” 


Ramirez won his first Pulitzer Prizein 1994, and earlier this year wonthe prestigious 2008 John Fischetti 
Editorial Cartoon Competition. You can view Michael's latest cartoons and an archive of his work at: 


www.investors.com/cartoons 


—— 


INVESTOR'S BUSINESS DAILY INVESTORS com 
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LETTERS 


Secret File Sharing 

Eric Umansky’s “Lost Over Iran” (Cyr, 
March/April) provides some useful cau- 
tions about the need for journalistic care 
in describing the Bush administration’s 
conflicts with Tehran, particularly in 
covering the Iranian nuclear program. 
We share his concern. That’s why 
we found it disturbing that Umansky, 
whose critiques can be quite thoughtful, 
misrepresented a major New York Times 
story we wrote in November 2005, and 
ignored how the International Atomic 
Energy Agency has recently adopted 
the evidence discussed in our article 
as its own. 

Our 2005 story concerned the con- 
tents of a laptop computer, which ap- 
peared to come from Iran’s nuclear pro- 
gram, and which American analysts saw 
as strong evidence of design work on 
a nuclear warhead. Umansky argues 
that the article “may not have been ac- 
curate,” saying it failed to note that the 
laptop files made no explicit reference 
to a nuclear warhead, only to work on 
a missile nose cone. 

In fact, we never wrote that the Ira- 
nians had designed a warhead. Instead, 
we told our readers that, according to 
American and European officials, the 
laptop material focused on “studies for 
crucial features of a nuclear warhead” 
that could fit inside a missile nose cone, 
including a telltale sphere of detonators 
to trigger an atomic blast. We reported 
clues, not conclusions. 

Moreover, starting in the third para- 
graph, we cautioned readers about what 
we knew, what we didn’t know, and the 
limitations of the evidence. And we re- 
peatedly quoted skeptics of the laptop 
evidence, including not only European 
but American officials. 

Most important, Umansky ignores 
the International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy’s use of the evidence from the laptop, 
telling its member states that it raises se- 
rious questions about whether Iran tried 
in the past to design a bomb. Our March 
3 story this year, VIENNA MEETING ON 
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Lost Over Iran 


RED INK RISING 


| OUT OF Focus 


Wika 


It’s tempting, and 
easy, to write that 
the press is making 
the same mistakes 
with Iran as it 
made with Iraq. 


ARMS DATA REIGNITES IRAN NUCLEAR 
DEBATE, quoted diplomats as reporting 
that the agency’s chief inspector, Olli 
Heinonen, recently told them that lap- 
top and corroborating evidence showed 
work “not consistent with any applica- 
tion other than the development of a 
nuclear weapon.” 

It is worth noting that the atomic 
agency is no shill for the Bush admin- 
istration. As Umansky surely remembers, 
the agency in the run-up to the Iraq war 
revealed publicly that some Bush admin- 
istration claims about Baghdad’s nuclear 
advances were based on forged docu- 
ments. Then and now, the agency has 
distinguished itself for independence in 
the assessment of nuclear intelligence. 

It’s tempting, and easy, to write that 
the press is making the same mistakes 
in its Iran coverage as it made in its Iraq 
coverage. But the reality is not so sim- 
ple. As Umansky knows, many countries 
are now contributing to the gathering 


Send letters 
letters@cjr.org 


of information. The atomic agency has 

been on the ground in Iran for five years, 

and its findings have helped galvanize 

the UN Security Council into imposing 

three rounds of sanctions on Tehran. 
Like the agency’s reports, our cov- 

erage hasn’t been perfect. Iran is one of 

the world’s most opaque societies. But 

our stories have been broadly sourced 

inside and outside the United States, 

have explained as best we can the in- 

tricacies of the intelligence, and have 

always sought to level with the reader 

about the unknowns. 

William J. Broad 

Science correspondent and senior writer 

The New York Times 

David E. Sanger 

Chief Washington correspondent and 

senior writer 
The New York Times 
New York, NY 


Eric Umansky responds: Sanger and 
Broad are correct in noting that their 
piece did not explicitly say Iranians had 
designed a warhead. Instead, they re- 
peatedly suggested it, referring at times 
to “the warhead discovery,” “the war- 
head plans,” and the “long effort to de- 
sign a nuclear warhead.” Nor did the 
IAEA exactly back up the Times’s account. 
The nuclear watchdog agency did point 
to the laptop files as evidence that Iran 
had been engaged in suspicious activ- 
ity. Yet the 1AEA has also been far more 
careful about concluding just what was 
in those files. 

As I noted in my story, Sanger and 
Broad have written some excellent sto- 
ries about Iran. I’m simply not con- 
vinced the article in question was one 
of them. 


“Lost Over Iran” by Eric Umansky is an il- 
luminating contribution to public partic- 
ipation in a more sane U.S. policy in deal- 
ing with Iran—and the Middle East. Let’s 
hope it wakes up the broader media. I 
have long wondered why commentators 
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and politicians haven't forcefully pressed 
the Bush administration to forge a bar- 
gain of adequate scale with Iran. The 
McClatchy group’s fine exploration of 
the sadly missed opportunities with 
Iran deserves wide attention. The fixed 
hold and toleration in the U.S. of the as- 
sumption that Iran has been hell-bent 
on achieving nuclear-weapon capacity 
is simply removed from reality. 
Umansky’s essay is particularly timely 
since the U.S’s policy in Iraq is stuck on 
pause. The best—perhaps only—way out 
of that quagmire is for the U.S. to work 
with Iran toward, among other goals, 
limiting its involvement in Iraq. 
Al Edgell 
Adjunct instructor 
Department of Political Science 
Kent State University 
Kent, OH 


Of Shepherds and Poynters 
Douglas McCollam’s piece, “Some- 
where East of Eden” (cur, March/ 
April), is the most accurate account I’ve 
read explaining why Nelson Poynter’s 
St. Petersburg Times model can’t save 
other newspapers. “Ownership must 
be willing to give the newspaper away,” 
McCollam noted. “It’s very rare for a 
family to do that,” the Seattle Times’s 
Frank Blethen added. 

Yet that is why I and Andy Barnes and 
Paul Tash and a generation of principled 
journalists came to this port town on 
the Gulf Coast and created the larg- 
est newspaper in America’s fourth 
largest state without owning any of it. 
McCollam imagines a weakness in 
Poynter’s decision to leave his stock 
to an educational institution and vest 
the voting control of it in a professional 
instead of a family, the weakness being 
that “the Times is a paper where all the 
financial decisions are made by some- 
one with no direct economic stake in 
its success.” 

Sorry. The Poynter Institute and the 
Times staffs eat according to the Times’s 
taxable earnings. No profit, no pay. 
That’s a pretty direct economic stake. 

Nelson Poynter didn’t much believe 
in inherited wealth or birth empower- 
ment. He did believe in professional val- 
ues and community service and excel- 
lent journalism practiced independent 
of stakeholders who put the money first. 
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He gave away his life’s work to achieve 
this. You can’t really expect many other 
owners to do that. 

Eugene C. Patterson 

Editor emeritus, St. Petersburg Times 
St. Petersburg, FL 


Watch That Gotcha 

Most readers would agree with Dean 
Starkman’s thesis in “Red Ink Rising” 
(cyr, March/April), that most business 
articles overlook the effect of skyrocket- 
ing credit-card rates on consumers, but 
I think that Starkman’s methods under- 


mined his point. He operated the way 60 
Minutes does on television, manipulat- 
ing his quotes to prove his thesis without 
giving a balanced view. 

He cites a BusinessWeek article on 
how American Express’s CEO was tak- 
ing on its competitors and notes that the 
article doesn’t show the sea change in 
how credit-card companies are exploit- 
ing consumers. The truth is that wasn’t 
the article’s point. That’s like citing any 
business story on McDonald’s and cri- 
tiquing the reporter for not showing 
how the burgers promote obesity. 


FROM CJR.ORG NOTES FROM OUR ONLINE READERS 


DID JOHN McCAIN Say that it was fine with him if the U.S. were in a “war” in Iraq 
for a hundred years? No, reported cJr’s Zachary Roth in “The U.S., Iraq, and 100 
Years,” but that’s sometimes Barack Obama’s version of it. Roth exhorts journalists 
to hold Obama accountable every time he distorts McCain’s words. 


Comments: 

Unless and until McCain himself states that Obama has it wrong, and describes 
how and when he will withdraw troops from Iraq if Americans continue to be 
“injured or harmed or wounded or killed,” Obama’s interpretation remains per- 
fectly reasonable. 

Aaron 


Thanks for this article. It drives me crazy whenever I hear Obama repeat the 
“100 years of war” line, given it is misleading if not lying. I expected more from a 
candidate who says he wants to change Washington. 

PhillyPhoton 


YES, THE CONCEPT OF “PEAK OIL” (oil supplies peaking then diminishing) is a 
frightening one, but it may already be affecting the price of crude, and is sure to 
bear sharply on the world’s environmental and economic futures. In “The Silent 
Side of Oil,” Katherine Bagley encouraged journalists to find a way to tell this 
complex but critical story. 


Comments: 

Perhaps the single most important response to peak oil is to alert our society to 
its existence. A severe obstacle facing climate-change activists is the difficulty 
in persuading others to voluntarily constrain their fossil-fuel use for indirect 
future benefits. By acknowledging peak oil, we understand that we will have 
no choice but to conserve energy and retool for sustainability as soon as pos- 
sible. We can either prepare in advance for the transition that some call energy 
descent, or the consequences of fuel depletion will unfold chaotically. 
DanMiner 


Most journalists and publications are just as dependent on continuing the con- 
sumerism paradigm as the rest of modern society. If the media were to take the 
implications of peak oil seriously, it would be hard to miss the need to inform 


their readers of the foolishness of buying new suvs and high-power sports cars 
and five-thousand-square-foot homes twenty miles from where they work. 
SuburbanFarmer 





Moreover, there have been myriad 
articles that have noted rapacious credit- 
card fees, but Starkman doesn’t men- 
tion them. He makes it seem like rising 
credit-card fees are somehow the fault 
of business journalists. I think he pro- 
tests too much. 

Gary M. Stern 
New York, NY 


Cheer Smear 

Liza Featherstone’s story “Happy All the 
Time,” (cur, March/April), which com- 
pared Fox Business to CNBC, was an ap- 
palling exercise in yellow journalism. I 
warned both Featherstone and your fact- 
checker that I was reluctant to talk to the 
Columbia Journalism Review because 
of your obvious bias against Fox and 
its owner Rupert Murdoch. (Reading 
Dean Starkman’s Audit column on your 
Web site, I stopped counting when his 
attacks on Murdoch’s purchase of The 
Wall Street Journal neared twenty.) 

A hit piece on a media organization 
is bad enough, but attacking fellow jour- 
nalists as “Murdoch Playmates” and 

“genuine bimbos” is immature, sexist, 
and unprofessional. 

As for Fox Business Network’s treat- 
ment of the economy, a journalistic as- 
sessment requires looking at all the facts. 
True, FBN provides what Featherstone 
called “cheery” facts about the economy, 
which are notably absent from the ma- 
jor networks (ABC, NBC, and cBs). But, 
if Featherstone thinks that FBN is al- 
ways upbeat, it just shows how little 
she watched their programs while do- 
ing her “research.” 

CJR is supposed to represent all that 
is good in journalism, not serve as a 
model for what not to do. To assign a 
contributing editor of The Nation (a fact 
you failed to disclose) to do a piece on 
Fox is like having a piranha do a piece 
on ground beef. I am embarrassed that 
cJR would publish it. 

Dan Gainor 

Vice president, T. Boone Pickens Fellow 
Business & Media Institute 
Alexandria, VA 


The editors reply: Liza Featherstone 
watched so much Fox Business Net- 
work for “Happy All the Time” that she 
risked ocular damage. She was a pro- 
fessional factchecker for CJR and other 


publications before she went on to a writ- 
ing career, and she is known for abso- 
lute accuracy. To contend that she cannot 
write a straight piece about Fox because 
she writes for The Nation is ad hominem 
nonsense. Featherstone found much to 
like in FBN, including its down-to-earth 
style, amiable hosts, and populist sensibil- 
ity. Yet she found an exceedingly strange 
dearth of reporting on the network about 
the current state of the economy, which— 
bulletin!—is not so good right now, and 
which deeply affects the ordinary people 
the network professes to serve. Gainor 


also engages in ideological name-call- 
ing in his reference to Dean Starkman’s 
work on Rupert Murdoch’s purchase of 
Dow Jones, assigning motives of bias. 
Wrong again. None of those pieces (and 


others we ran on the subject, including 


a CJR editorial) cared a whit about Mur- 
doch’s politics, only about Murdoch’s 
long, long record of using his media 
properties for his own commercial ends, 
a tendency we fear could ultimately dam- 
age The Wall Street Journal, a publication 
where Starkman once labored and that 
he deeply respects. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


WE’RE PROUD TO welcome three new contributing editors to the Columbia 
Journalism Review: 


¢ Julia M. Klein is a freelance writer for such outlets as The New York Times, The 
Washington Post, the Los Angeles Times, The American Prospect, and others. 
She spent seventeen years as a reporter and editor at The Philadelphia Inquirer, 
where her beats included education, politics, and the arts. Klein wrote “If 
You Build It...,” about the Atlanta Journal-Constitution’s digital makeover in 
the November/December 2007 issue of cur, and on page 53 of this issue, she 
assesses the new $450-million Newseum in Washington, D.C. 
Alissa Quart, who wrote the “Future of Writing” half of the cover package 
in this issue, is working on her third book, tentatively titled The Maverick 
Principle, for Sarah Crichton/Farrar, Straus, and Giroux. She has written 
for The New York Times Magazine and The Atlantic, among others, is an 
adjunct professor here at Columbia’s Graduate School of Journalism, and 
has published a book of poetry, Solarized. 
Eric Umansky is a senior writer at ProPublica, the new nonprofit center 
for investigative journalism. He is a former “Today’s Papers” columnist 
for Slate and has also written for The New York Times, The Washington 
Post, The New Republic, and others. Umansky spent much of last year in 
Damascus, on a fellowship studying Arabic. He wrote Cyr’s March/April 
cover story, “Lost Over Iran: How the press let the White House craft the 
narrative about nukes.” 


We look forward to more of their work in our pages. Meanwhile, bear with us 
a moment as we glance backward. In November 2003, cur introduced its Second 
Read feature, in which writers revisit books that influenced them, or that remain 
relevant. The first Second Read came from Rick Perlstein, author of Before the 
Storm, on Barry Goldwater, and the forthcoming Nixonland. Perlstein chose The 
Tribes of America, a 1979 collection of pieces by a fairly obscure journalist named 
Paul Cowan, who died of cancer in 1988. Cowan was known for writing with great 
clarity and empathy about cultural groups with which he was not at home, such 
as, for just one example, Christian fundamentalists fighting to ban “blasphemous” 
textbooks in West Virginia. Perlstein called it one of the most remarkable books 
he’d ever read. Cowan had courage, he wrote; he “threw himself into situations 
that might just change his mind, and how many of us dare to do that?” 

The piece set a high bar for Second Read, and the writing of it inspired Perlstein 
to begin a long campaign to get Tribes back in print. Five years later, it is, in a paper- 
back reissue from The New Press, with an introduction by Perlstein. Some young 
writer may be reading it right now. —Mike Hoyt 
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AWARDS 


The Pulitzer Prizes 


Journalism 

PUBLIC SERVICE 

The Washington Post 

Finalists The Charlotte Observer; 
Newsday 


BREAKING NEWS REPORTING 
The staff of The Washington Post 
Finalists The staff of The Idaho 
Statesman; the staff of The New 
York Times 


INVESTIGATIVE REPORTING 


Walt Bogdanich and Jake Hooker 


of The New York Times and the 
staff of the Chicago Tribune 
Finalists Miles Moffeit and 
Susan Greene of The Denver Post 


EXPLANATORY REPORTING 
Amy Harmon of The New 
York Times 

Finalists Beth Daley of The 
Boston Globe; the staff of The 
Oregonian, Portland 


LOCAL REPORTING 

David Umhoefer of the 
Milwaukee Journal Sentinel 
Finalists Chris Davis, Matthew 
Doig, and Tiffany Lankes of 
the Sarasota (Florida) Herald- 
Tribune; Jeff Pillets, John 
Brennan, and Tim Nostrand 

of The Record (Bergen County, 
New Jersey) 


NATIONAL REPORTING 

Jo Becker and Barton Gellman 
of The Washington Post 
Finalists The staff of The New 
York Times; Howard Witt of the 
Chicago Tribune 


INTERNATIONAL REPORTING 
Steve Fainaru of 

The Washington Post 

Finalists The staff of The New 
York Times; the staff of The 
Wall Street Journal 


FEATURE WRITING 
Gene Weingarten of 

The Washington Post 
Finalists Thomas Curwen 
of the Los Angeles Times; 
Kevin Vaughan of the 
Rocky Mountain News 
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COMMENTARY 

Steven Pearlstein of 

The Washington Post 
Finalists Regina Brett of 
The Plain Dealer; John Kass 
of the Chicago Tribune 


CRITICISM 

Mark Feeney of 

The Boston Globe 
Finalists Ann Hornaday 
of The Washington Post; 
Inga Saffron of 

The Philadelphia Inquirer 


EDITORIAL WRITING 

No Award 

Finalists Maureen Downey 
of The Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution; Rodger Jones 
of The Dallas Morning News; 
the staff of The Wisconsin 
State Journal 


EDITORIAL CARTOONING 
Michael Ramirez of 
Investor’s Business Daily 
Finalists Tom Batiuk of King 
Features; Clay Bennett of 


The Christian Science Monitor 


BREAKING NEWS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Adrees Latif of Reuters 
Finalists Mahmud Hams of 
Agence France-Presse; the 
staff of the Los Angeles Times 


FEATURE PHOTOGRAPHY 
Preston Gannaway of the 
Concord (New Hampshire) 
Monitor 

Finalists David Guttenfelder 
of The Associated Press; 
Mona Reeder of 

The Dallas Morning News 


Letters And Drama 
FICTION 

The Brief Wondrous Life of 
Oscar Wao by Junot Diaz 
(Riverhead Books) 

Finalists Tree of Smoke 

by Denis Johnson 

(Farrar, Straus, and Giroux); 
Shakespeare’s Kitchen by 
Lore Segal (The New Press) 


DRAMA 

August: Osage County 

by Tracy Letts 

Finalists Yellow Face by David 
Henry Hwang; Dying City 

by Christopher Shinn 


HISTORY 

What Hath God Wrought: 

The Transformation of America, 
1815-1848 by Daniel Walker 
Howe (Oxford University Press) 
Finalists Nixon and Kissinger: 
Partners in Power by Robert 
Dallek (HarperCollins); The 
Coldest Winter: America and 
the Korean War by the late 
David Halberstam (Hyperion) 


BIOGRAPHY 

Eden’s Outcasts: The Story of 
Louisa May Alcott and Her 
Father by John Matteson 
(WW. Norton) 

Finalists The Worlds of Lincoln 
Kirstein by Martin Duberman 
(Alfred A. Knopf); The Life 

of Kingsley Amis by 

Zachary Leader (Pantheon) 


The Lukas Prize Project 


POETRY 

Time and Materials by Robert 
Hass (Ecco/HarperCollins) 
and Failure by Philip Schultz 
(Harcourt) 

Finalists Messenger: New 

and Selected Poems, 1976-2006 
by Ellen Bryant Voigt 

(WW. Norton) 


GENERAL NONFICTION 

The Years of Extermination: 
Nazi Germany and the Jews, 
1939-1945 by Saul Friedlander 
(HarperCollins) 

Finalists The Cigarette Century 
by Allan Brandt (Basic Books); 
The Rest Is Noise: Listening to 
the Twentieth Century 

by Alex Ross (Farrar, Straus, 
and Giroux) 


PRIZE IN MUSIC 


“The Little Match Girl Passion” 


by David Lang 

Finalists “Meanwhile” by 
Stephen Hartke; “Concerto for 
Viola” by Roberto Sierra 
SPECIAL CITATION 

Bob Dylan 


Co-administered by the Columbia University Graduate School of 
Journalism and the Nieman Foundation at Harvard University. 


J. ANTHONY LUKAS BOOK PRIZE 
Jeffrey Toobin for The Nine (Doubleday) 


MARK LYNTON HISTORY PRIZE 
Peter Silver for Our Savage Neighbors 


(WW. Norton) 


J. ANTHONY LUKAS WORK-IN-PROGRESS AWARD 
Michelle Goldberg for The Means of Reproduction 


(The Penguin Press) 


john B. Oakes Award 


DISTINGUISHED ENVIRONMENTAL JOURNALISM 

The Times Picayune of New Orleans for “Last Chance: The 
Fight to Save a Disappearing Coast”; the Los Angeles Times for 
“Blighted Homeland”; Harper’s Magazine and McKenzie Funk 
for “Cold Rush: The Coming Fight for the Melting North” 


John Chancellor Award 
EXCELLENCE IN JOURNALISM 


Ofra Bikel 


The Mike Berger Award 


EXCELLENCE IN HUMAN-INTEREST REPORTING 
Michael Paulson, The Boston Globe 





THE JOAN SHORENSTEIN CENTER 
on the Press, Politics & Public Policy 


John F. Kennedy School of Government 
Harvard University 


Announces the Winner of the 


Aeleh-mClO] MP boy) Bla P4 = 
FOR INVESTIGATIVE REPORTING 


Barton Gellman 
and Jo Becker 
The Washington Post 
“Angler: The Cheney Vice Presidency” 
Gellman and Becker’s four-part series examined 
the most powerful vice president in history and how 
he operates, providing a greater public understanding 
of the Bush-Cheney era. 





FINALISTS 


Joshua Kors 
The Nation 
“Thanks for Nothing” 


Joshua Kors revealed 
how military doctors are 
purposely misdiagnosing 
soldiers wounded in Iraq 
as having been ill before 
joining the Army. His 
investigations resulted in 
a Congressional hearing, 
bills in the House and 
Senate and an added 
amendment to the De- 
fense Authorization Act. 


Walt Bogdanich 
and Jake Hooker 
The New York Times 
“A Toxic Pipeline” 
Bogdanich and Hooker 
uncovered what would 
turn out to be China's 
most lethal export: dieth- 
ylene glycol, an ingredi 
ent in antifreeze that was 
used in medicine and is 
suspected of killing hun- 
dreds around the world. 
The U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration has 
halted all imports of Chi- 
nese glycerin. China has 
reversed its position on 


diethylene glycol. 


Tom Dubocg 
The Palm Beach Post 
“Palm Beach 
County’s Culture 
of Corruption” 
A two-year investigation 
exposed Palm Beach 
County’s worst corrup 
tion scandal in nearly a 
century, prompting fed 
eral investigations and 
leading two county 
commissioners, a promi- 
nent lobbyist and a gov 
ernor’s appointee to 
plead guilty to corrup- 


tion charges. 


Loretta Tofani 
The Salt Lake 
Tribune 

“American Imports, 
Chinese Deaths” 
While the harmful effects 
of products made in 
China and consumed in 
America were being un 
covered, Chinese factory 
workers were dying from 
carcinogens used in 
making these products. 


Loretta Tofani’s reporting 


spurred Democratic pro- 


posals to require Overseas 


enforcement of worker 
protections in trade 


agreements. 


Dana Priest 
and Anne Hull 
The Washington Post 
“The Other 
Walter Reed” 
Priest and Hull exposed 
the deep and widespread 
problems at Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center. 
Their reporting resulted 
in the dismissal of the 
commander of Walter 
Reed, the surgeon gen- 
eral of the Army and the 
secretary of the Army 
and an overhaul of the 
system for treating out- 
patients in the military 
health system 


GOLDSMITH 
CAREER 
AWARD FOR 
EXCELLENCE 

IN JOURNALISM 
Paul Steiger 
Editor-in-Chief, 
ProPublica 


GOLDSMITH 
BOOK PRIZE 
WINNERS 


Best 

Academic 

Book 

In Defense of 
Negativity: Attack 
Ads in Presidential 
Campaigns 

John G. Geer 


Best 

Trade Book 
Nation of Secrets: 
The Threat to 
Democracy and 
the American 
Way of Life 

Ted Gup 


For more information, 


visit the Shorenstein Center website: 


www.shorensteincenter.org 








The 2008 Alfred §. duPont-Columbia University 


Award Winners 


cBs News for 60 Minutes: “The Mother of All Heists” 


Chicago Public Radio, Alix Spiegel, and pri for This American Life: 
“Which One of These Is Not Like the Others?” 


Florentine Films/Hott Productions and WETA-TV, Washington, DC., 


for Through Deaf Eyes on PBS 


HBO, Ricki Stern and Annie Sundberg for The Trials of Darryl Hunt 


KHOU-TV, Houston, for Rules of the Game 


KMOV-TV, St. Louis, for Left Behind: The Failure of East St. Louis Schools 


2008 National Magazine Awards 


GENERAL EXCELLENCE 
Under 100,000 circulation 
Print 

Finalists 

Aperture 

The Georgia Review 
Metropolis 

The Virginia Quarterly Review 
100,000 to 250,000 circulation 
Mother Jones 

Finalists 

Foreign Policy 

Paste 

Philadelphia 

Radar 


250,000 to 500,000 circulation 
Backpacker 

Finalists 

Cookie 

New York 

WwW 

Wondertime 


500,000 to 1,000,000 circulation 

GQ 

Finalists 

Budget Travel 

The Economist 

National Geographic Adventure 

Wired 

1,000,000 to 2,000,000 

circulation 

The New Yorker 

Finalists 

Men’s Health 

Play: The New York Times Sports 
Magazine 

Popular Mechanics 

Vanity Fair 


Over 2,000,000 circulation 
National Geographic 
Finalists 

Glamour 

Martha Stewart Living 
People 


Time 
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PERSONAL SERVICE 
Popular Mechanics 
Finalists 

Field & Stream 

Good Housekeeping 

O, The Oprah Magazine 
Popular Mechanics 


(second nomination) 


LEISURE INTERESTS 
New York 

Finalists 

Domino 

Field & Stream 
Men’s Health 

Time Out Chicago 


REPORTING 
National Geographic 
Finalists 
The New York Times Magazine 
The New Yorker 
(two nominations) 
Vanity Fair 


PUBLIC INTEREST 
The Nation 
Finalists 

5280 

Bloomberg Markets 
BusinessWeek 


The New Yorker 


FEATURE WRITING 


Atlanta Magazine 


Finalists 

GQ 

New York 

The New Yorker 
Vanity Fair 
PROFILE WRITING 
Vanity Fair 

Finalists 

The Atlantic 

Los Angeles 

The New Yorker 
The New York Times Magazine 


KNOE-TV, Monroe, Louisiana, for Names, Ranks and Serial Plunder: 


The National Guard and Katrina 


MSNBC and Richard Engel for War Zone Diary 


NBC News for Dateline: “The Education of Ms. Groves” 


NPR and Daniel Zwerdling for Mental Anguish and the Military 


Paladin Invision, London, and WETA, Washington, D.C., for 
Jihad: The Men and Ideas Behind Al Qaeda on PBS 


WBBM-TV, Chicago, for Fly at Your Own Risk 


WFAA-TV, Dallas, for Television Justice 


ESSAYS 

New Letters 

Finalists 

The Atlantic 

Elle 

Entertainment Weekly 
Harper’s Magazine 


The New Yorker 


COLUMNS AND COMMENTARY 
Rolling Stone 

Finalists 

Inc. 

New York 

The New Yorker 

Slate 


REVIEWS AND CRITICISM 
The Atlantic 

Finalists 

GQ 

The Nation 

New York 

The New Yorker 


MAGAZINE SECTION 
Condé Nast Portfolio 
Finalists 

Esquire 

Good 

O, The Oprah Magazine 
Wired 

SINGLE-TOPIC ISSUE 
The Virginia Quarterly Review 
Finalists 

Departures 

Domino 

Gourmet 


IEEE Spectrum 


DESIGN 

Wired 

Finalists 

Good 

GQ 

New York 

T: The New York Times 
Style Magazine 


Vanity Fair 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Gourmet 

Finalists 

GQ 

Martha Stewart Living 
National Geographic 
New York 

WwW 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 
National Geographic 

Finalists 

Aperture 

Mother Jones 

The New Yorker 

The Virginia Quarterly Review 


PHOTO PORTFOLIO 

Vanity Fair 

Finalists 

New York 

Newsweek 

T: The New York Times Style 
Magazine (two nominations) 


FICTION 

Harper’s Magazine 
Finalists 

McSweeney’s Quarterly 
The New Yorker 

The Paris Review 
Zoetrope: All-Story 


GENERAL EXCELLENCE ONLINE 
RunnersWorld.com 

Finalists 

Babble 

Chow.com 

NewyYorker.com 

Slate 


PERSONAL SERVICE ONLINE 
BusinessWeek.com 

Finalists 

NYMag.com 

People.com 

Self.com 

SLcom 


INTERACTIVE FEATURE 
Bicycling.com 

Finalists 

Economist.com 

ESPN.com 

Essence.com 

National Geographic Online 











Barlett & Steele Awards 


Recognizing Excellence in 


Investigative Business Journalism 
Presented by the Donald W. Reynolds 


National Center for Business Journalism 


Submission deadline August 1, 2008 


First place $5,000 
Runner-up $2,000 


Named for the widely acclaimed investigative 
business journalist team of Don Barlett and Jim 
Steele, these awards, funded by the Reynolds 
Center, celebrate the best in print and online 
investigative business journalism. 


Jim Steele: “Wed like to see journalists who keep the 
bigger picture in mind. Someone who brings an 
understanding of complex issues that have not been 
properly explained. Don and I have an informal 
motto: Tell the readers something they don't 
know about.” 


Entries must have appeared between July 1, 2007 and June 30, 2008. 
Each print publication or online organization is limited to two entries. 


www.businessjournalism.org/barlettsteeleawards/ 


5 Walter Cronkite School of Journalism 
Donald W. Reynolds ; ee ! 
and. Mass Communication 


National Center : Arizona State University 
for Business Journalism. °° 8»: 874702 


Tempe, Ariz. 85287-4702 


www. BusinessJournalism.org 


Andrew Leckey, Director Funded by a grant from the Las Vegas, 


andrew. leckey@businessjournalism.org Nevada-based Donald W. Reynolds Foundation 








Currents 


Name-Dropping 


The New York Times rarely refers to rock stars 
such as Alice Cooper, Moby, and Elton John 
by their birth names. With few exceptions, 
Vincent Furnier, Richard Melville Hall, and 
Reginald Dwight get free passes on their alter 
egos, as do the likes of American Idol icon 
Clay Aiken (Clayton Grissom) and anti-Christ 
superstar Marilyn Manson (Brian Warner). 
For some reason, though, the unofficial guide- 
line that once compelled former Times critic 


Donal Henahan to make subsequent reference 
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to Iggy Pop and Sid Vicious 
as Mr. Pop and Mr. Vicious 
(instead of Mr. [James] 
Osterberg and Mr. [Simon 
John] Beverly, or even Pop 
and Vicious) does not apply, 
apparently, to hip-hop artists. 
At the Times, the penalty for 
being a rapper is twofold: 
you are routinely called 

out on your birth name (no 
matter how nerdy and ironic 
it might be), and you rarely 
are addressed as “Mr.” This 
nominal double standard 
surfaces from time to time in 
hip-hop articles throughout 
the mainstream press, but 


due to the Times’s extensive 
urban-music coverage and 
its eternal struggle with 
honorific conformity, rap 
handles seem to inspire more 
copy dilemmas there. 

Despite having sold sev- 
eral million discs and served 
as president of Def Jam Re- 
cordings under his alias, Jay- 
Z still gets pegged as Shawn 
Carter. The Times’s David M. 
Halbfinger and Jeff Leeds 
did so in reporting on the 
Brooklyn rap entrepreneur’s 
2007 comeback, as did Los 
Angeles Times staff writer 
Richard Cromelin and the 
Boston Globe’s Sarah Rodman. 
No hip-hop artist is immune— 
Wu-Tang Clan ringleader 
RZA (Robert Diggs), Queens 
heavyweight 50 Cent (Curtis 
Jackson), and urban mogul 
Diddy (Sean Combs) are all 
routinely birth-named in the 
mainstream press. 

Sam Sifton, the Times’s 
culture editor, says that 
while such decisions are 
handled on a case-by-case 
basis, rap artists often get 
special treatment. “There’s 
a big difference between 
[Houston rapper] Bun B 
and Tony Bennett,” Sifton 
says, referring to Bernard 
Freeman and Anthony Domi- 
nick Benedetto, respectively. 


“Tony Bennett took a stage 


name, which I think is a little 
different from taking an alias. 
Someone like Jay-Z can be 
Mr. Carter, certainly, or he 
can just be Jay-Z, but he’s 
never going to be Mr. Z.” 

But is there a meaningful 
distinction between a “stage 
name” and an “alias”? That 
Sifton made an example of 


Illustrations by Jacqui Oakley 





Jay-Z—rather than someone 
like, say, Ghostface Killah, 
whose chosen moniker is fur- 
ther outside the mainstream 
nomenclature—suggests that 
at the Times, at least, there 
is, and that rappers are ina 
class by themselves. Why 
else would Alicia Keys, a 
performer from beyond 

the rap realm—who took a 
stage name (or devised an 
alias) based on the instru- 
ment she plays—have never 
been outed as Alicia Augello- 
Cook? In Kelefa Sanneh’s 
October 5, 2003, Times CD 
roundup, Outkast rappers 
André 3000 (André Benja- 
min) and Big Boi (Antwan 
Patton) got name-dropped, 
while Erykah Badu’s birth 
name (Erica Wright) was 
never mentioned. 

Even more confusing are 
articles that seem to follow 
no logic whatsoever: a De- 
cember 3, 2006, Times profile 
on celebrity Sirius Radio 
hosts refers to rap personal- 
ity Ludacris as Christopher 
Bridges (and as “Mr. Bridges” 
in subsequent references), 
but allows Eminem (Mar- 
shall Mathers), Snoop Dogg 
(Calvin Broadus), and Bob 
Dylan (Robert Zimmerman) 
to use their stage names. On 
second reference, though, 
Bob Dylan is “Mr. Dylan,” 
while Eminem remains 
Eminem; Snoop is only 
mentioned once, but judging 
by former Times treatments 
he would have been called 

“Snoop” or “Snoop Dogg” had 
his name come up again. 


“If you look in our archives, 


which we famously refer to 
as our compendium of past 


‘There are no standards of journalism on the internet. ’'m 
always second-guessing myself. Is this the right thing to do?’ 

—Mayhill Fowler, the sixty-one-year-old Huffington Post blogger 
(and Barack Obama supporter), on her decision to publish Obama’s 
comments about Pennsylvania's ‘bitter’ workers 


errors, you'll see plenty of ex- 
amples of us looking ridicu- 
lous,” Sifton says. “One of the 
difficulties that the Times has 
in addressing contemporary 
culture, and certainly hip- 
hop culture, is that we risk 
looking stupid all the time.” 
Since it doesn’t look like it 
will be abandoning honorif- 
ics any time soon, blanket 
uniformity might be the best 
bet for the Times to look less 
foolish, or at least more con- 
sistent. After all, if they can 
call Brian Warner “Mr. Man- 
son,” then surely America’s 
finest newsrooms can honor 
Calvin Broadus as Mr. Dogg. 
—Chris Faraone 


Outsourced 
Edit? 


RAJESH KUMAR, A TWENTY- 
six-year-old with tight 
jeans, long black hair, and a 
gold earring, drags a small 
black-and-white image of a 
pointing butler’s glove across 
the flat screen of his Mac. 
He’s designing an advertise- 
ment for the Star Tribune, a 
newspaper that publishes 
halfway around the world. 
The simple ad is for a home- 
cleaning service run by a 
man named Mike whom 
Kumar has never met, a man 
who works in a place Kumar 
has never visited. 
Minneapolis, after all, is 
more than seven thousand 
miles away from this clean, 
modern, twenty-five-thou- 
sand-square-foot office 
in Gurgaon, India—one 
of New Delhi’s exploding 


edge cities where wealthy 
multinational corporations, 
massive outsourcing outfits, 
and swanky shopping malls 
share space with destitute 
Indians and feral animals 
struggling to survive. 

Kumar works for Express 
KCS, an Indian back-office 
company that designs and 
produces advertisements for 
more than one hundred U.S. 
publications, many of them 
MediaNews Group papers 
like the San Jose Mercury 
News and The Oakland 
Tribune. Work orders for 
hundreds of ads pop up in 
Express KCs’s system each 
day, and teams typically 
turn around each project 
within a matter of hours. 
Two huge diesel generators 
and three Internet service 
providers ensure that the 
Gurgaon office is connected 
to its U.S. clients around the 
clock. “It works,” says Mary 
Evans, director of advertising 
operations for the Mercury 
News. “You turn things in in 
the evening, and chances are 
youre going to have a proof 
in the morning.” 

As newspapers across 
the U.S. slash budgets and 
lay off staff, more and more 
are outsourcing jobs in their 
advertising and circulation 
departments. Companies like 
Express KCs are booming, 
says its Coo, Tariq Husain, 
largely because they can save 
the advertising production 
department of a typical U.S. 
newspaper 30 to 50 percent a 
year. Less than two years ago, 
Express KCs had no more 
than twenty employees 
working in Gurgaon. By late 


HARD NUMBERS 


6 percent of magazine 

print journalists who said 
they are fairly compensated for 
their work 


4 percent of online 
magazine journalists 

who said the same thing 
median 


$46,758 Sis 


across all news media, for male 
journalists 


$37,731 


journalists 
71 9 percent of newshole 
e# devoted to coverage 
of the Iraq war in February 2007 
3 1 percent of newshole 
e& devoted to that 
coverage in February 2008 


median salary 
for female 


5 percent of adults in 
America who correctly 
identified the rough number of 
U.S. military personnel killed in 
Iraq since 2003-—given a choice 
between 2,000, 3,000, 4,000, 
or 5,000—in February 2007 
28 percent who correctly 
identified that number 


in February 2008 

62 percent of journalists at 
national media outlets 

who in 2007 said journalism is 

going in the wrong direction 


5 percent who said the 
same thing in 2004 


2 percent of national 

print journalists who 
said they spend half or more 
of their time producing unique 
content for their organizations’ 
Web sites 


1 percent of those 

journalists who said 
dividing their time across 
media—print and Web—impairs 
their work overall 


4 percent who said it 
improves their work 


Sources: Folio magazine, Shorenstein 
Center on the Press, Politics and 
Public Policy, Project for Excellence in 
Journalism, Pew Research Center 
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January, that figure was 
closer to two hundred, most 
of them single men in their 
twenties pulling in between 
$400 and $1,000 a month— 
a salary that, in urban India, 
is healthy though not 
opulent. By year’s end, says 
Husain, Express KCs will 
likely employ between five 
hundred and six hundred 
workers in Gurgaon. 

Husain believes that 
much of that growth will 
come from a new, and 
disturbing, dimension of 
Express KCS’s services—out- 
sourced editorial services. 
Express KCs doesn’t propose 
to report or write stories, but 
it does offer copy editing (or 

“subbing,” as it’s known in 
India), page layout, and the 
writing of headlines and cap- 
tions. By year’s end, Husain 
hopes that 10 to 15 percent of 
Express KCs’s business will 
come from outsourced edito- 
rial work. He said the com- 
pany is discussing such work 
with more than one main- 
stream U.S. daily, though he 
wouldn’t name them. 

If it happens, it won’t be 
without an uproar in the 
journalism world. Last year, 
the local news Web site 
Pasadena Now, in California, 
was roundly mocked when 
it announced a plan to have 
Indian reporters cover local 
government meetings via 
webcast. More recently, The 
Miami Herald announced 
in December that it would 
outsource some copy edit- 
ing and design work to the 
Indian company Mindworks, 
only to scrap that decision 
a few weeks later because, 
as Executive Editor Anders 
Gyllenhaal wrote, “It was 
clear these skills involving 
news judgment and experi- 
ence are not likely to work 
well from afar.” 

Still, Express KCs is confi- 


dent that it can properly 
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train its employees and 
enter the editorial market. 
It has already signed up one 
client—London Property 
News, a suburban real-estate 
magazine delivered free with 
several regional newspapers 
in upscale British neigh- 
borhoods. But whether it’s 
advertising or editorial, 
Express KCs is clear about its 
ambitions: “We’ve got this 
list of the top one hundred 
[U.S. newspapers],” says CEO 
Robert Berkeley, “and we tick 
them off as we go.” 

—Ben Frumin 


Mission 
Revisited 


ON MAY 1, 2003, PRESIDENT 
Bush stood on the deck of the 
USS Abraham Lincoln and 
told the world: “Major com- 
bat operations in Iraq have 
ended. In the Battle of Iraq, 
the United States and our al- 
lies have prevailed. And now 
our coalition is engaged in 
securing and reconstructing 


M7 


that country.” The plans for 
securing and reconstructing 
weren't so great, however, 
and we are five years down 
the road without a clear end 
in sight. On this anniversary, 
it seems worth remember- 
ing that part of the reason 
the president was not more 
strongly challenged on his 
assertions was a barrage of 
covering fire laid down by 
pundits. Here’s a sampler, 
from Mission Accomplished, 
anew Simon & Schuster 
paperback by Christopher 


Cerf, a writer and producer, 
and Victor Navasky, CJR’s 
chairman. 


We expect every American 
to support our military, and 
if they can’t do that, to shut 
up. Americans, and indeed 
our allies, who actively work 
against our military once 
the war is under way will be 
considered enemies of the 
state by me. 

—Bill O'Reilly, 

Fox News Channel, 

February 26, 2003 


The man who slept through 
many classes at Yale and par- 
tied the nights away stands 
revealed as a profound 
and great leader who will 
reshape the world for the 
better. The United States is 
lucky once again. 
—Mona Charen, syndicated 
columnist, March 23, 2003 


The war was the hard part. 
The hard part was putting 
together a coalition, getting 
300,000 troops over there 
and all their equipment and 
winning. And it gets easier. I 
mean, setting up a democ- 
racy is hard, but it is not as 
hard as winning a war. 
—Fred Barnes, editor, 
The Weekly Standard, 
on Fox News, April 10, 2003 


Every step of the way, they 
were lecturing us on how it 
wasn’t well thought out... we 
didn’t have enough troops 
there, it was going to be a 
quagmire. All of these thou- 
sands, according to naysay- 
ers, of troops are going to 


die.... They’ve... made fools 
of themselves. 

—Sean Hannity, Hannity & 
Colmes, April 10, 2003 


Coalition forces have dem- 
onstrated the old axiom that 
boldness on the battlefield 
produces swift and relatively 
bloodless victory. The three- 
week swing through Iraq has 
utterly shattered skeptics’ 
complaints. 
—Tony Snow, host of Fox 
News Sunday, April 13, 2003 


The United States [has] 
committed itself...to reshap- 
ing the Middle East, so the 
region [will] no longer be a 
hotbed of terrorism, extrem- 
ism, anti-Americanism, and 
weapons of mass destruc- 
tion...the first two battles 

of this new era are now over. 
The battles of Afghanistan 
and Iraq have been won 
decisively and honorably. 
—William Kristol, 

The Weekly Standard, 

April 28, 2003 


The war was so successful, 
[its critics] don’t have any 
arguments left.... The big- 
gest mishap liberals can seize 
on is that some figurines 
from an Iraqi museum were 
broken—a relief to college 
students everywhere who 
have ever been forced to gaze 
upon Mesopotamia pottery. 
—Ann Coulter, 
syndicated columnist, 
April 30, 2003 


It ended quickly with few ci- 
vilian casualties and with little 
damage to Iraq’s cities, towns, 
or infrastructure....It ended 
without the quagmire [war 
critics] predicted....Iraqis are 
freer today and we are safer. 
Relax and enjoy it. 

—Richard Perle, member of 
the Pentagon’s Defense Policy 
Board, in USA Today, 

May 1, 2003 





DARTS & LAURELS CLINT HENDLER 


to the Ottawa Citizen for 

a little Canadian logroll- 

ing. When the 

media conglomerate 

launched a proprietary 
wire service and relocated the anchor of Global National, its 
nightly news program, to Canada’s capital city, the Citizen 
flooded the zone. On its front page, the paper ran a seri- 
ous-faced color photo of the newscaster graced by a ray 
of light, under the words “Ottawa becomes news capital 
of Canada.” Of the lead article’s 768 words, more than four 
hundred were puffy quotes and glosses from Canwest cor- 
porate honchos—the cEo and president and the chairman 
of the board, among others. Inside, the paper recounted the 
anchor’s premiere day with a “great man”-style tick tock: 
drinking coffee, doing a publicity interview, buying long 
underwear. Another article tallied the boldface names that 
dropped by the premiere party. Online, the articles were 
paired with extensive photo galleries. And a video interview. 
Easy to miss in all this glowing coverage was any editorial 
disclosure—save one slight, circuitous mention tucked at 
the bottom of a throwaway fact box—that the Citizen, too, is 
owned by Canwest. Graham Green, the Citizen’s executive 
editor, declined to comment on the coverage but offered this: 
“T think the Columbia Journalism Review has lots of things 
you could be looking at.” 


Canwest 


to the Detroit Free Press for picking up 

“J U\\LSLS where the courts left off. Last fall, the 

city ae Licteois abruptly reversed course and agreed to settle 
a whistleblower lawsuit brought by former police officers 
who claimed they were fired because of their involvement in 
an investigation into personal misconduct by Mayor Kwame 
Kilpatrick. That ended one round of the mayor’s legal jeop- 
ardy, but the Free Press kept digging, and in late January, 
obtained cringe-inducing text messages between Kilpatrick 
and his former chief of staff Christine Beatty—“...did you 
miss me sexually?” read one—that contradicted Kilpatrick 
and Beatty’s sworn testimony that they had not had an affair. 
But to many, the salacious missives have overshadowed a 
February 7 Freep revelation, won after the paper waged a 
months-long, freedom-of-information battle: the settlement 
included a confidential rider requiring the officers to keep 
mum on the existence of the texts or be forced to return the 
money, suggesting a taxpayer-funded, hush-money scheme. 
And the mayor hasn’t been an easy subject to cover—he’s 
claimed without evidence that the Freep broke the law to 
get the texts; complained that the local media were act- 
ing as a “lynch-mob”; and even tussled with a Free Press 
videographer who was bird-dogging him before a public 
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appearance. On March 24, the county prosecutor cited the 
Free Press’s investigation in a twelve-count filing against 
Beatty and Kilpatrick, which included charges of perjury 
and obstruction of justice. 


to The Associated Press Sports Editors for 

crowding the plate on a conflict of interest. 
When the organization convened in Kissimmee, Florida, 
in late February to select its annual sports-writing-award 
winners, Jim Jenks, a past APSE president, was selected to 
chair one of twenty-one contest committees—even though 
in November 2007 Jenks left his job as The Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s sports editor to work for MLB.com, the official 
Web site of Major League Baseball. ApsE’s own ethics guide- 
lines warn against sports journalists working for official team 
or league publications lest it create a conflict of interest or 
even the appearance of one. Mike Fannin, the current APSE 
president and the top sports editor at The Kansas City Star, 
acknowledged the concerns but defended Jenks’s inclusion, 
saying that “everybody there knows Jim and knows Jim’s 
integrity.” He said APSE is considering a change to its bylaws 
to clarify the appropriate roles for past presidents who end 
up on the other team. 


to the San Francisco Chronicle for a long 
Nd 1 overdue smartening up of A2. For years, 
the paper’s second page had been home to celebrities and 
news of the weird-style bulletins—squibs on two-headed cats, 
championship eaters, and updates on the likes of Paris Hilton. 
In early March, Ward Bushee, the Chronicle’s executive editor, 
put an end to it. “We have a very international community 
here,” he told csr. “Our front page is, as it should be, Bay 
Area-centric... page two, three, and four should be the most 
important stories of the world and nation.” But the best news 
is that Bushee’s hearing kudos from readers. 


to CNN and NBC News for oblivious book- 

ing. As Liz Cox Barrett noted on CJR.org, 
there was more than a whiff of irony in Meet The Press host 
Tim Russert asking Doris Kearns Goodwin, no stranger to 
plagiarism accusations, to comment on, yes, accusations of 
plagiarism by Barack Obama. And when CNN went looking 
for legal comment after New York Governor Eliot Spitzer was 
alleged to have consorted with a prostitute and structured 
payments in an attempt to keep said assignations quiet, they 
booked Florida lawyer Kendall Coffey. An inspired choice, 
noted Glenn Garvin of The Miami Herald, as Coffey left his 
post as Miami’s U.S. Attorney in 1996 after it came to light 
he’d bitten a stripper and later tried to buy back the drunken 
night’s credit-card receipt. cur 
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LEARNING CURVE LESTER FEDER 


The Devil in the Details 


Polls reinforce reporters’ stereotypes about evangelicals 


MY NEW YORK FRIENDS CONGRATULATED ME FOR MY “BRAVERY” WHEN I 
headed off to cover evangelical supporters of Mike Huckabee’s presidential cam- 
paign in Iowa shortly before Christmas. I grew up in Virginia at a time when the 
state’s Christian right was gaining strength, but have spent most of my adult life 
in liberal circles where evangelicals—if there were any—kept their faith largely 
to themselves. 

During the days I spent following Huckabee’s campaign swing, I met some 
Christians who conformed to my friends’ expectations: home-schoolers, knee-jerk 
fundamentalists, voters for whom “family values” trumped all other issues. But 
I seemed to meet just as many evangelical voters who defied the stereotype. In 
Ames, there was the engineering grad student who was concerned about energy 
independence and was choosing between Huckabee and the libertarian Ron Paul. 
In Des Moines, a sixty-something woman whispered to me behind her husband’s 
back that she was uncomfortable with the hard-right line on abortion and gay 
unions. In Waterloo, I spoke by phone with a member of Huckabee’s “Pastors 
Council” who mentioned he was African American. At stop after stop, Christian 
voters—along with a good number of Huckabee supporters who said they were 
not regular churchgoers—cited economic concerns as often as social ones. And 
when I stepped off the trail to cover Christmas services at a Charismatic church, 
I even met evangelical Democrats. 

So I was surprised on December 21, 2007, when The New York Times asserted 
that, “People who have been coming to Mr. Huckabee’s rallies are mainly Chris- 
tian activists.” I talked to a lot of churchgoers, sure, but they didn’t strike me as 
any more “activist” than any Iowan who participates in the state’s caucuses. On 
election night, January 3, I hoped that the exit polls would reflect the diversity I 
had seen among Iowa evangelicals. But reporters relying on the National Election 
Pool, the exit-polling consortium of major news outlets, reported that evangelicals 
or born-again Christians (terms the NEP considers interchangeable) accounted 
for 60 percent of GoP caucus-goers. Period. There was no mention of evangelical 
Democrats, no attempt to parse those terms. And the fact that Huckabee defeated 
his closest rival, Mitt Romney, by twenty-seven points among these evangelical 
and born-again voters reinforced the perception that his campaign was fueled by 
passionate “Christian activists.” 

Had I totally missed the forest for the trees, overemphasizing the exceptions that 
proved the rule about evangelical Christians? Maybe. But when I looked closely 
at the polling myself—both the exit polls and general polling about religion and 
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politics—I found it to be incomplete and 
confusing, confirming on its surface the 
assumptions that many reporters carry 
with them when they parachute into 
places like Iowa. For instance, report- 
ers would have had a hard time find- 
ing evidence of evangelical influence in 
the state’s Democratic caucuses even if 
they had thought to look for it—the NEP 
didn’t ask Democrats about their reli- 
gious affiliation. This is an especially 
egregious example of the many ways 
polling data can help reporters miss 
the trees from their bird’s-eye view of 
the forest. 

Paul Vitello, the Times reporter who 
concluded that Huckabee’s audiences 
were mostly “Christian activists,” told 
me in an interview, “Iowa is surpris- 
ingly homogenous to an overwhelming 
extent....Out there, I saw absolutely 
no tension [about excluding people of 
other faiths around Christmas time], and 
it was that lack of tension that I found 
interesting.” He said he did not dig too 
deeply into the pre-election polling, but 
had read about conservative evangeli- 
cals and their support for Huckabee. His 
interviews confirmed the impression he 
had before he set out, he said, as did the 
returns on primary day. 

But there was evidence that Iowa 
evangelicals—and Huckabee’s coalition— 
were more diverse than the reporting 
made it appear, which reporters could 
have seen had they simply taken more 





time to scrutinize the exit-polling data. 
Huckabee actually failed to win a major- 
ity of evangelicals. He won a plurality, 46 
percent, but the majority split its votes: 
19 percent went to Mitt Romney, 11 per- 
cent to Fred Thompson, and 10 percent 
each to John McCain and Ron Paul. At 
least 20 percent of Huckabee’s support 
came from nonevangelicals. These data 
could just have easily supported stories 
about how Huckabee owed his victory 
to less-affluent voters, a large portion 
of whom happened to be evangelical. 
Huckabee beat Romney by eleven points 
among the 81 percent of voters with a 
family income of less than $100,000, and 
the poorer the voting bloc, the bigger 
his margin—among those with a family 
income of less than $30,000, Huckabee 
beat Romney by thirty-three points. 

A feedback loop took hold in the cov- 
erage: reporters expected evangelicals 
to support Huckabee, and there were no 
prominent red flags in the polling that 
would have made them question that 
expectation. Two sets of numbers did 
come along a month later that caused at 
least some reporters to put some pres- 
sure on this notion of a monolithic horde 
of conservative Christian voters. One 


was conducted by Zogby International 
for the advocacy group Faith in Public 
Life, along with the Center for Ameri- 
can Progress, a liberal think tank. Unlike 
NEP’s exit polling that failed to ask Dem- 
ocrats whether they were evangelical, 


FPL conducted exit polls in Tennessee 
and Missouri, and found that 30 to 40 
percent of evangelicals in those prima- 
ries voted Democratic. It also found that 
evangelical voters support—by a margin 
of more than fifty points—an agenda that 
includes ending poverty, tackling the 
AIDS epidemic, and protecting the en- 
vironment over one limited to concerns 
about abortion and gay marriage. This 
received minor attention from major 
outlets—cBs and The Washington Post 
mentioned it on their campaign blogs, 
for example—but it was largely ignored 
by the mainstream press. 

A handful of smaller news outlets 


> 


ANDREW RUSH 


picked up on a more idiosyncratic but 
equally intriguing set of data from the 
Barna Group, a Christian market-re- 
search firm. “[M]any born-again vot- 
ers are trading places this election year,’ —_ United by faith? Finding the fissures in 
wrote The San Diego Union-Tribune in _ the “monolithic” evangelical voting bloc. 
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> 
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a February 16 news article, while the 
Nashville Tennessean headlined its 
February 9 religion brief GOP LOSING 
SUPPORT OF BORN-AGAINS. Barna found 
that 40 percent of the born-again vot- 
ers it interviewed were inclined to vote 
for a Democratic presidential candidate, 
while only 29 percent preferred a Re- 
publican. (This evidence of a growing 
“religious left,” as it was portrayed in 
press accounts, coincided with the re- 
lease of the latest book by Jim Wallis, a 
longtime progressive evangelical activ- 
ist.) But just five-hundred words into 
Barna’s study, titled “Born Again Vot- 
ers No Longer Favor Republican Candi- 
dates,” was the subhead, “Evangelicals 
Remain Strongly Conservative Repub- 
lican,” which these outlets seemed to 
have missed—or ignored. 

Here again, the complexities of the 
data went largely unexamined, and the 
complexities tell us as much—if not 
more—than the broad conclusions. It 
probably never occurred to most politi- 
cal reporters to wonder about the defini- 
tion of an “evangelical” or “born-again” 
voter, especially since NEP and most sec- 
ular polling organizations do not dif- 
ferentiate. But the Barna Group does. 
There is no consensus within Christian 
circles about the meaning of the terms. 
The National Association of Evangeli- 
cals has a statement of beliefs that might 
define evangelicalism, but it represents 
denominations that account for only half 
of the most widely accepted estimates 
of American evangelicals. 

Barna also breaks with most secu- 
lar polling organizations by classifying 
respondents based on questions about 
their beliefs instead of asking them 
to identify themselves. Barna’s “born- 
agains” are those who say they have 
“made a personal commitment to Jesus 
Christ that is still important in their life 
today” and believe that “when they die 
they will go to Heaven because they had 
confessed their sins and accepted Jesus 
Christ as their personal savior.” Barna 
counts them as 42 percent of the popula- 
tion, and this is the group that is leaning 
Democratic. “Evangelicals” are a small 
subset of “born-agains” who affirm a 
set of beliefs derived from the NAE’s 
credo. They include “believing they 
have a personal responsibility to share 
their religious beliefs about Christ with 
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nonChristians; believing that Satan ex- 
ists; [and] believing that eternal salva- 
tion is possible only through grace, not 
works.” Barna’s “evangelicals” account 
for 8 percent of the population, and re- 
main solidly Republican. 

The organization’s founder, George 
Barna, is engaged in an ideological battle 
to enforce a strict evangelical theology. 
He uses polling to identify those he con- 
siders “true” evangelicals. But, despite 
his agenda, his polling is regarded by 
secular pollsters as statistically sound, 
and it has something to teach political 
reporters: that the religious voters who 
usually show up as a unified bloc are in 
fact diverse theologically and politically. 
Barna’s breakdown shows that different 
subgroups are reacting in different ways 
to a shifting political landscape—and re- 
ligion is just one factor in their decisions. 
Evangelicals carry their faith in differ- 
ent ways, and are many things besides 
religious; they are also midwestern, or 
white, or middle class, etc. 

A starting point for reporters cover- 
ing this story, then, is to be more sen- 
sitive to the ways implicit judgments 
shape the picture of evangelicals that 
emerges from mainstream polling. The 
Pew Forum for Religion in Public Life is 
widely regarded as the industry standard 
for religious polling. But, for example, 
when it joins with its sister organization, 
the Pew Research Center for the People 
and the Press, to survey evangelical poli- 
tics, it generally reports only on “white 
evangelical Protestants.” There are de- 
fensible statistical reasons for excluding 
the 19 percent of evangelicals who are 
people of color. When Pew has done de- 
tailed polling to track political variations 
within different evangelical demograph- 
ics, it has found that non-white evan- 
gelicals consistently differ from their 
white counterparts. Also, not enough 
members of these groups show up in a 
random sample of 1,500 voters to derive 
reliable data on their views. But these 
voters skew much more liberal than 
white evangelicals and are easily for- 
gotten since they are seldom reported on 
independently—one in five evangelicals 
essentially disappears when the faith 
community’s politics are reported on. 

Jeff Sharlet, the editor of The Revealer, 
an online magazine about religion, sug- 
gests that this oversimplified polling 


allows political reporters to ignore the 

complicated factors that go into individual 

voting decisions in order to “get a voting 
bloc that doesn’t quite exist.” Historically, 
there is nothing inherently Republican 

about evangelicals, even white evangel- 
icals. The Democrats and Republicans 

could claim roughly equal evangelical sup- 
port in the late 1980s, but it skewed heav- 
ily Gop during the Clinton and Bush years, 
a trend that now shows signs of reversing. 
This was due to several factors, includ- 
ing the more complete capture of white 

southerners (who were heavily evangeli- 
cal) by the Republican Party leading up 

to the 1994 election, the intensification 

of the “culture wars” under Bill Clinton, 
and George W. Bush’s religious rhetoric 

and emphasis on faith initiatives. But this 

percolating realignment is complicated, 
too. So the rise of a “religious left,’ Shar- 
let says, “is not there. It’s only coming to 

people who didn’t understand the 

religious right.” 

The secular press started covering 
evangelical Christians when the spiri- 
tual movement’s impact began to show 
up at the ballot box in the 1980s. This 
caused many to inaccurately equate con- 
servatism with evangelicalism, a diverse 
faith community to which one in four 
Americans belongs, according to most 
estimates. The New York Times went 
so far as to fold coverage of evangelical 
politics into a “conservative beat” for 
the 2004 campaign. As Sarah Posner 
noted last fall in her FundamentaList 
blog for The American Prospect, Bush’s 
victory in 2004 exacerbated the problem, 
leading the mystified secular press to 
portray “‘values voters’ (read: biblical 
conservatives) as the homogenous soul 
of American evangelicalism.” The grow- 
ing strength and visibility of evangelical 
moderates—and evangelical liberals—is 
an important story in the 2008 election. 
But these voices have long been present, 
even if they have mostly fallen on deaf 
ears in the mainstream press. We may 
get this new twist in the ongoing story 
wrong, too, if we don’t look more closely 
at the data, especially when they seem 
to confirm what we think we already 
know. GR 


LESTER FEDER is a freelance journalist who 
covers culture and politics. He is at work ona 
project about evangelical environmentalism. 





KIM BAKER 


Q&A/THE AUDIT WITH JEFF MADRICK 


Worse Than It Seems 


Drilling down to the rotten foundation of the economic crisis 


WITH THE ECONOMY APPARENTLY ALREADY IN RECESSION, GAS PRICES NEAR 
record levels, food prices rising, and inflation generally gaining momen- 
tum, economic issues are moving to the center of the presidential campaign. 
Political reporters have been forced to learn the financial crisis on the fly, 
while business reporters have had 
to learn to speak to an ever-growing 
audience. In March, Dean Starkman, 
who runs The Audit on cyr.org, spoke 
with Jeff Madrick, the editor of Chal- 


Madrick “There’s 
a serious lack 

of historical 

; perspective” in 
much of the press 
coverage of the 
economy. 


ae me 


Kae’ 
“ier i. 


lenge magazine, to discuss the roiling 2 


economy and how the press is cover- 
ing it. Madrick is also a visiting pro- 
fessor of humanities at The Cooper 
Union, and director of policy research 
at the Schwartz Center for Economic 
Policy Analysis, The New School. He is 
a regular contributor to The New York 
Review of Books, and a former economics columnist for The New York Times. His 
forthcoming books are The Case for Big Government (Princeton) and The Age of 
Greed...And the Men Who Made It (Alfred A. Knopf). 


What’s going on out there? Well, we’re facing a credit crisis of very broad poten- 
tial damage, the likes of which we haven’t faced since the early thirties. What 
has happened is, by giving mortgages to people who really didn’t qualify, we’ve 
created a problem that’s having a domino effect. It’s not like the Savings and 
Loan crisis of the eighties, which could be isolated to s&Ls and the kinds of 
real-estate investments they made in their localities. This problem is world- 
wide. These bad mortgages were packaged with relatively good mortgages, and 
all kinds of financial institutions—virtually all the major financial institutions— 
bought these packages of securities. Pension funds bought these packages of 
securities. And the securities in turn were used as collateral for other borrow- 
ing. So we have all these credit crises linked together. There is so much uncer- 
tainty about the value of these securities, about how much further house prices 
could fall, about how many more defaults and foreclosures there could be. 

On top of all that, borrowing is what has supported this economy for thirty- 
five years now, because incomes haven’t been rising the way they used to. So 


people have had to borrow more, busi- 
nesses had to borrow more, govern- 
ment has borrowed more, and we 
don’t seem to fully recognize that debt 
has become a much more importart 
foundation to the economy. In fact, it’s 
the fulcrum of the economy. 


It seems like that’s one thing—enter- 
ing a recession with those debt lev- 
els—that really makes this much more 
dicey. We've got a real serious prob- 
lem here. Wages have gone up only 
marginally. Despite having moderately 
strong economic growth, it didn’t 
show up in wages for typical people. 
It showed up at the very top, but that 
was about it. And in corporate profits. 


What do we need to understand about 
the housing market? The boom in sub- 
prime mortgages only really happened 
in the last few years, when people 
were allowed to borrow a lot of money, 
often based on adjustable mortgage 
rates that go up when other interest 
rates go up, and on top of that, they 
pay very high prices, so the value of 
their home is down. Even if they put 
up five percent or ten percent of the 
money on that house, all it would take 
is for the value of that home to drop 
ten percent—and in many places it has 
gone down twenty or thirty percent— 
and then they’d owe more money than 
the house is worth so they couldn’t 
refinance; they couldn’t sell it to get 
out of trouble; the bank wouldn’t 
really want it. 

Foreclosures are up and banks 
are taking over, but they’re not tak- 
ing over as rapidly as they would in 
good times. It’s harder to work it out 
now because the bank where you got 
your mortgage is no longer the bank 
that owns the mortgages, so there’s 
nobody to help you work it out. It’s a 
serious practical problem that’s never 
existed before. 


it seems the political campaigns, and 
as a result, the political press, took a 
long time to reflect the seriousness 
of the economy. Yeah, I think Clinton 
and Obama are talking about it more. 
But it’s not like any of them was out 
ahead. I think they haven’t been out 
ahead on anything regarding this 
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economy, and I think the press should 
be pointing that out. But the press, too, 
has been behind on everything and 

not aware of the issues. 


Were you surprised that John 
Edwards’s candidacy didn’t resonate 
more? | think Edwards did not make 
the message as clear as he could have. 
And for some reason, he wasn’t always 
credible about it. That could have 
been the press’s fault. He also talked a 
lot about poverty and didn’t talk about 
the wages of a heck of a lot of people 
who are not doing well. 


That’s a great point. Poverty sounds 
like an old perennial when it’s a 
broader issue than that. Exactly. I 
don’t like the idea of only worry- 

ing about middle-class people and 
neglecting the poor. I should be clear 
about that, but Edwards should have 
been inclusive about it. And he was 

a little screechy about corporate 
greed, and some of those attacks 
sounded a little bit like name-calling 
rather than problem-solving. I mean, 
growth should help the middle of 
the pack, at least somewhat. It hasn’t 
helved it at all in recent years and 
helped it only a bit in the preceding 
twenty-five. 


Why has that happened? It’s a com- 
plex set of issues. The conventional 
economic issues have to do with jobs 
becoming more sophisticated due to 
changing technologies. So you need a 
better education than you did before. 
But that doesn’t explain everything, 
because college-educated people 
aren’t doing that well either. There 
are also issues about business norms 
now that have changed significantly 
from the fifties and sixties. There 

is no hesitation to fire people, for 
example; there is no hesitation to 
keep wages down. The government 
and the Federal Reserve participate 
in this—since the seventies, every 
serious wage increase has been con- 
sidered inflationary, so keep it down. 
The minimum wage wasn’t raised for 
many years, and it’s much lower than 
it used to be in real terms. That’s a 
sign the federal government isn’t 
paying attention. 


There seems to be a widespread 
assumption that this sort of pressure 
on wages and income is inevitable 
because we live in a global economy. 
Yeah, I think the American people 
accepted that for a while. But I don’t 
think they’re accepting it any more. 


isn’t it true, though, that because 
people overseas will work for pennies, 
Americans must accept job losses? 
Trade issues do have some effect, but 
we're not necessarily losing the bet- 
ter-paying jobs, or even the middle- 
income jobs, due to trade. I think it’s 
just less of an issue than we’ve been 
led to believe by mainstream econo- 
mists and the press, though it is an 
issue and it will be a growing issue. I 
think globalization also makes it easier 
to overlook and excuse the deteriora- 
tion in business norms and govern- 
ment norms—businesses shouldn’t 

be able to throw their workers out, 
especially as unions have lost so much 
power. We’ve just lost all of those 
cultural and political restraints in the 
great shift in attitude toward business. 


And the press has played a large role 
in fostering the assumption that lay- 
offs are part of this healthy process? 
Yes—“It’s a healthy, creative destruc- 
tion. Don’t be an old-fashioned, senti- 
mental bleeding-heart.” 


I’ve noticed left-of-center policies are 
often called populist in the press. 
There’s been a remarkable change in 
public attitudes toward the economy, 
and I think the candidates are behind 
the curve—and I think the press is 
definitely behind the curve. It’s funny 
because the press has bought so many 
of the arguments of the conservatives 
over the years. Labels are a big deal, 
though, like “liberal populist”—these 
terms have become pejorative. But 
things have changed. You know, two 
years ago, nobody thought it was prac- 
tical to talk about a universal health- 
care plan. Now they’re talking about 
it all the time. Nobody talked about 
infrastructure, but now people are 
talking about it all the time. 


Are people more sympathetic to 
the conventional left on economic 





issues than is generally assumed by 
the political press? I think people 
are hurting and recognize they need 
government programs. To them, they 
probably don’t call themselves lib- 
erals because it’s so out of fashion, 
but that’s what government does. It 
solves problems that business can’t 
solve. In fact, that’s a lot of problems, 
and government and business should 
work hand-in-hand. There’s no such 
thing as one being more important 
than the other. History does not sug- 
gest it works that way. 


What else in the broad economic story 
needs more press coverage? The gen- 
erally dire straits of the middle class, 
for one. I think it’s starting to come 
out, but I’m concerned that the domi- 
nant financial and business media 
just don’t get it. There is an instinct 
among the people that I now read in 
The New York Times, The New Yorker, 
the people who cover the economy 
for The Wall Street Journal—and there 
are always exceptions, you know, and 
some of them are remarkable excep- 
tions—they have very little historical 
perspective. They don’t really ever 
seem to know what the good times 
were like and that broad-based pros- 
perity is possible. They don’t know 
what optimism could be. 


Journalists see optimism as a fifties- 
type thing? Yeah, worker optimism. 
Workers could take care of their 
families; they could take care of them- 
selves; there was a future out there, 
and they could say, “Holy cow, my kids 
are going to have a great life.” And 
then you have people who say, “Well, 
that was only in the fifties and the six- 
ties,” but, you know, there’s been a long 
period of progress in America. There’s 
a serious lack of historical perspective 
from many of these writers, and they 
reflect a high level of ideology, leading 
them to accept as fact what are really 
just neoliberal assumptions about reg- 
ulation, trade, inequality, and the econ- 
omy in general. They kind of believe 
economists at Harvard [many of whom 
are economic conservatives] must be 
right. Economics is too important to 
be left solely to the economic sciences 
now being practiced. cur 
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Saved by the Shield 


A reporter recalls his legal crucible after the Chiquita story 


TEN YEARS AGO THIS MONTH BEGAN A PERIOD OF MY LIFE THAT I HAVE COME 
to call my season in hell. It was a prolonged horror of court hearings and deposi- 
tions following the collapse of The Cincinnati Enquirer’s investigation of Chiquita 
Brands International. But like all calamities, it delivered unexpected insights. 
One of the most important for me was a fierce love of shield laws. To all jour- 
nalists everywhere: you should love them too. These laws are fundamental to 
what we do. We should be fighting to get a federal shield law passed. So should 
every citizen who suspects that powerful institutions in our society regularly 
hide vital information from the public. After years of an uneasy truce between 
prosecutors and media organizations, federal officials have increasingly been 
dragging reporters to court and pressing them to reveal confidential sources. It 
is time to push back. 

A decade ago, I learned the hard way that a shield law is one of the most impor- 
tant press protections we have. Shield laws, of course, give journalists the right 
to keep the names of sources confidential in legal proceedings. They are on the 
books in thirty-two states and the District of Columbia. Another seventeen states 
have upheld the idea of reportorial privilege in court cases (Wyoming is the only 
holdout). But no federal equivalent exists, despite repeated efforts in Congress. 

My shield-law saga began on May 3, 1998, when the Enquirer published an 
eighteen-page special report, CHIQUITA SECRETS REVEALED, which detailed the 
political, legal, and economic woes of the huge Cincinnati-based banana company. 
As the number-two reporter on the project, I researched the troubled history of 
trade disputes between Chiquita and the European Union. I investigated envi- 
ronmental problems caused by pesticide use in banana production in Costa Rica. 
I interviewed displaced villagers in Honduras, banana farmers in the Caribbean, 
environmental experts in Washington, scientists in San Jose, and government 
officials in Brussels. I spent months studying banana production and research- 
ing Central American history. I checked my facts dozens of times. A brigade of 
lawyers vetted every sentence. I was proud of my work. I still am. 

Lawyers and editors checked Mike Gallagher’s work as well. He was the lead 
reporter, and was focusing his work on allegations of Chiquita officials pay- 
ing bribes at ports in Colombia. He relied heavily on anonymous sources. One 
of his sources, he claimed, was providing him with recordings of voicemails 
between Chiquita executives. My editors and the lawyers for Gannett, which 
owns the Enquirer, told me that I was not to know the identity of Gallagher’s 
source within Chiquita. If Chiquita sued, they said, the fewer people who 
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knew the identity of this high-ranking 
source the better. 

The project stunned provincial 
Cincinnati; the Enquirer had never at- 
tempted anything as ambitious in its 
history. But after the series ran, Galla- 
gher unraveled. He argued fiercely with 
editors and me about strange follow-up 
stories that he hoped to publish. He ig- 
nored the directives of editors. When 
bosses questioned him yet again about 
his source and how he obtained infor- 
mation, he never gave clear answers. 
Worried editors sent Gallagher to an 
outside lawyer to talk about the proj- 
ect. He returned to announce that, on 
his lawyer’s advice, he would no longer 
talk about the project with anyone, in- 
side or outside the Enquirer. 

Soon we learned why: Gallagher had 
lied to us about having a source within 
Chiquita who had provided him infor- 
mation. Instead, he had illegally ac- 
cessed Chiquita’s voicemail system 
himself, hundreds of times, despite be- 
ing warned repeatedly not to do so by 
editors and lawyers. It was a stunning 
case of reporter misconduct, and, obvi- 
ously, the Enquirer and I were caught in 
the blast. Under intense pressure from 
Chiquita, Gannett fired Gallagher, paid 
$14 million to Chiquita, and published 
a disturbing front-page apology that im- 
plied that Gallagher’s misdeeds had ne- 
gated the entire series. The Enquirer and 
the rest of the Cincinnati media aban- 
doned the substantive truth of the se- 
ries. I was ordered not to write about 
Chiquita. The ban lasted five years. 

It got worse. County officials set up 
a special prosecutor to investigate the 
newspaper and individuals who worked 
on the project. Gallagher, facing crimi- 
nal prosecution, abandoned his carefully 
constructed self-image as an intrepid re- 
porter and quickly cut a deal. He waived 
Ohio’s shield law and agreed to reveal 
sources. It was stupefying. 

Within months of publication of 
what I thought was the best project of 
my young career, I found myself sit- 
ting in a shabby, windowless confer- 
ence room in a low-rent section of Cin- 
cinnati’s modest downtown. My lawyer 
and I sat on one side of a scuffed table. 
The special prosecutor and his associ- 
ates sat on the other side. They frowned 
and smoked cigarettes. 
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The special prosecutor wanted me 
to do something simple: sign a piece of 
paper agreeing to waive Ohio’s shield 
law. Doing so would require me to dis- 
close confidential sources with whom I 
had spoken during the yearlong inves- 
tigation. He made clear that the risks 
of not cooperating were great, and 
threatened to indict me on unspecified 
charges. I could lose my job; I could go 
to jail, he said. I must fully cooperate 
and waive the shield law or he would 
come after me. His threats, for a while 
delivered hourly in telephone calls to 
my lawyer, ranged wildly. He claimed 
he was going to prosecute me for be- 
ing a co-conspirator of some kind. Now 
that I look back, his threats seem like 
bluster. At the time, they scared the hell 
out of me. 

But early on in the crisis, I came to 
an unavoidable conclusion: keeping a 
source confidential was at the heart of 
being a journalist. I told the prosecutor I 
wouldn’t waive the shield. I clung to it. 

Before the Chiquita fiasco, I consid- 
ered journalistic responsibilities and 
rights in the abstract. I had a dim sense 
that the great challenges of my unfold- 
ing career might involve dodging bul- 
lets in a foreign war or secretly meeting 
some high-ranking White House official 
in a parking lot. Someday, in the future, I 
would be that journalist, I thought. 

These notions, of course, evaporated 
in Cincinnati. My challenge was in that 
room with the chain-smoking special 
prosecutor. The question was not what 
journalist was I going to become, but 
what journalist was I at that moment. 
In this life, we learn about what we re- 
ally believe not when things go well, but 
when they go wrong. I learned in that 
room that I would face jail rather than 
discuss confidential sources. 

Looking back, I believe that my posi- 
tion was not machismo; it was an innate 
reaction as a reporter. I wasn’t just re- 
fusing to identify a particular person or 
persons; I was asserting that journalists, 
even amid failed projects, must stick to 
their promises and their rules. These 
rules did not evolve haphazardly; they 
developed naturally out of our essential 
role in an open society. Courts have not 
recognized the right of journalists to re- 
fuse to identify sources as lowing from 
the First Amendment. But journalists 


have resisted identifying sources since 
before the American Revolution. 

I also don’t think my position was 
romantic. Reporters don’t promise con- 
fidentiality because of an idealized no- 
tion of the whistleblower. Though some- 
times confidential sources are indeed 
heroic and altruistic, more often they are 
not. They sometimes have base motives, 
like revenge or personal gain. Some have 
political motives. Others have a grudge. 
Some are criminals, which can raise spe- 
cial complications that the courts have 
wrestled with over the years. 

In fact, in the Supreme Court case 
that launched the modern shield-law 
movement, Branzburg v. Hayes (1972), 
Paul Branzburg, a Louisville Courier- 
Journal reporter, tried to assert First 
Amendment rights in refusing to reveal 
the identity of two hashish dealers he 
had profiled. (See “Attack at the Source,” 
by Douglas McCollam, cyr, March/April 
2005.) The Supreme Court ruled five to 
four that the First Amendment does not 
protect journalists from having to testify 
against sources. The fact that Branzburg 
was shielding drug dealers didn’t help 
him. In its opinion, however, the major- 
ity acknowledged that “without some 
protection for seeking out the news, 
freedom of the press could be eviscer- 
ated.” This phrase helped press-freedom 
supporters argue for the creation and 
strengthening of shield laws in many 
states. What the First Amendment could 
not do, shield laws would. 

Sometimes. In 1978, the New York 
Times reporter Myron Farber went to 
jail in New Jersey instead of revealing 
confidential sources on his story about 
a doctor charged with murdering his 
patients. More recently, in the perfor- 
mance-enhancing-drug scandal involv- 
ing the Bay Area Laboratory Co-Opera- 
tive (BALCO), San Francisco Chronicle 
reporters Lance Williams and Mark 
Fainaru-Wada risked federal prison for 
a source. With no shield law to protect 
them, the reporters were headed to 
prison. At the eleventh hour, a witness 
tipped off the rB1 that Troy Ellerman, 
the company president’s lawyer, was the 
source. Confronted, Ellerman confessed. 
(The attorney cited his own cocaine and 
alcohol abuse as a factor in his decision 
to leak sealed grand-jury testimony.) 

As you can see, sources often are not 
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When things go wrong McWhirter clung to the Ohio shield law for five years as the Chiquita fiasco played out. 


the kind of people you’d want as babysit- 
ters. Yet the reporters were right to not 
name names. In the case of BALCO, the 
work made an obvious contribution to the 
public’s knowledge of steroid drug abuse 
and aided public discussion of the topic. 
The issue gets more complicated in the 
Valerie Plame case, which became a kind 
of media Rorschach test: war opponents 
saw the New York Times reporter Judith 
Miller as an uncritical lapdog schmooz- 
ing with the Bush administration; media 
critics saw the Washington press corps 
as grotesquely sucking up to power. 
Miller’s source, Scooter Libby, seemed to 
be out to smear Plame’s husband, Joseph 
Wilson, in White House revenge for his 
revelations that were damaging to the 
administration’s prewar case against Iraq. 
Many journalists are convinced that this 
incident was not the moment to assert 
the principle of not revealing sources, 
that it was problematic. Still, I believe 
Miller made the correct decision to go 
to jail rather than reveal a source. She 
did what she was supposed to do. Until 


Libby personally released Miller from 
her pledge of confidentiality, she stuck by 
her word and asserted the principle. 

It’s a simple equation: if people with 
sensitive information are more likely to 
get in trouble when they contact report- 
ers, fewer of them will do it. If fewer 
people come forward, less critical in- 
formation gets to the public. Democracy 
is not served. 

In the current session of Congress, 
a federal shield law, pushed by Indi- 
ana Republican Mike Pence and others, 
passed the House and passed the Senate 
Judiciary Committee (see “The Shield 
Bearer,” CJR, May/June 2007). Since 
then, however, the bill has languished, 
waiting to be called to the Senate floor 
for a vote. If the bill dies in this Congress, 
we can only hope the same bipartisan 
group that pushed it will reintroduce 
another next session. All three presiden- 
tial candidates have said they support 
the concept of the shield law. 

Journalists often talk about confi- 
dentiality when recounting stories that 


went journalistically right—Watergate 
being the classic example. Promises 
of confidentiality are more impor- 
tant when things go wrong—and that 
is when a shield law is most needed. A 
source taking a risk to provide infor- 
mation doesn’t want to know what the 
journalist will say if everything goes 
smoothly. He or she wants to know that 
the reporter will not be compelled to 
talk if everything goes bust. 

Toni Locy, formerly of USA Today, 
was found in contempt recently by a fed- 
eral judge for refusing to reveal her con- 
fidential sources for a story about Steven 
Hatfill, the bioweapons scientist who is 
suing the government for naming hima 

“person of interest” in the 2001 anthrax 
cases. Former Attorney General John 
Ashcroft himself named Hatfill at a press 
conference, but whatever case the gov- 
ernment was trying to build fell apart. 
Hatfill was never charged with anything. 
He has every legal right to sue the gov- 
ernment and pursue his case. Hatfill’s 
lawyers feel forcing Locy to violate 
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confidentiality will somehow further 
their case. They are pressing the issue 
for one simple reason: they can. There 
is no legal protection on confidential- 
ity for journalists in federal court. They 
are not concerned with journalists’ ethi- 
cal code; they just want to win. Would 
Hatfill’s lawyers try to force other law- 
yers to abandon attorney-client privi- 
lege? They wouldn’t think of it. 

But Locy faces jail time and steep 
fines. U.S. District Court Judge Reggie 
Walton even tried to forbid USA Today 
from paying those fines. An appeals 
court overruled him, thankfully, but the 
fact that Locy is in this position at all is 
appalling. Similar cases have popped up 
in federal courts in Washington, D.C., 
Illinois, California, and elsewhere. 

Critics kick around a standard series 
of questions regarding the creation of 
a federal shield law. Should journalists 
be granted shield protections for any 
story they write, whether about a cor- 
rupt politician or the moment’s plum- 
meting celebrity? Who is a journalist, 
anyway? These are legitimate con- 
cerns. But they can be resolved with 
healthy debate. Another question that 
gets asked also has an answer: Are we 
really missing any stories without a 
federal shield law? 

In truth, we don’t know exactly what 
stories we are missing. But it’s a safe as- 
sumption that as the risk of identifica- 
tion increases, fewer sources will come 
forward, and the public will have less 
information. Many questions raised 
about shield laws divert the discussion 
away from the fundamental point: the 
shield-law privilege is vital because it 
makes reporters neutral parties in any 
legal problems sources may encounter. 
That is its great function and sole pur- 
pose. Sources must know that by coming 
forth with information, they risk conse- 
quences. They will be sought out. How- 
ever, they must also know that reporters 
will not reveal their names. 


UNLIKE JUDY MILLER AND TONI LOCY 
and many others through the years, I 
had shield protection in the Chiquita 
case. Ohio’s shield law reads: 


No person engaged in the work of, or 
connected with, or employed by any 
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newspaper or any press association 
for the purpose of gathering, pro- 
curing, compiling, editing, dissemi- 
nating, or publishing news shall be 
required to disclose the source of any 
information procured or obtained 
by such person in the course of his 
employment, in any legal proceeding, 
trial, or investigation before any court, 
grand jury, petit jury, or any officer 
thereof, before the presiding officer 
of any tribunal, or his agent, or before 
any commission, department, division, 
or bureau of this state, or before any 
county or municipal body, officer or 
committee thereof. 


Nowhere in the legislation does it 
state the stories must meet some stan- 
dard of societal importance. Or that 
the sources must meet some standard 
of ethical behavior. It’s a blanket privi- 
lege. And Ohio’s legal system has not 
collapsed since the shield law’s passage, 
back in 1953. 

Of course, the Chiquita fiasco was 
by no means a simple shield-law case. 
Prosecutors went looking for chinks 
in the shield law in part because Mike 
Gallagher wasn’t just protecting sources. 
He broke the law. Gannett had no choice 
but to fire him. Facing prosecution, Gal- 
lagher quickly cashed in the only chit he 
had: he rolled on sources. He pleaded 
guilty to felonies, received probation, 
and promptly left journalism. 

Then the prosecutors turned to me, 
and to others involved in the project. In 
my final showdown meeting with the 
special prosecutor, I wasn’t sure what 
he would do. I had resolved that it didn’t 
matter; I would stand by the journalis- 
tic principle of source confidentiality. 
I remember the moment: I held firm; 
the prosecutor stared at my face for a 
while, then shrugged. To my surprise, he 
backed down. He had threatened me for 
weeks, but this last meeting ended with 
a whimper. I signed a revamped docu- 
ment, which simply required me to tell 
the truth while maintaining the shield 
law—something I had done all along. 

A few months later, a new special 
prosecutor (the county let the previous 
one go) assured me in a brief meeting 
that he wouldn’t challenge my right to 
the shield law. I took the witness stand 
once in a preliminary hearing in April 
1999, I testified that an individual at one 
point had offered the Enquirer access 


codes to Chiquita’s voicemail, and I had 
given the information to Gallagher, since 
I wasn’t sure what we could do with it. 
I testified that Gallagher told me that 
an unnamed source had already pro- 
vided him with the codes, and also that 
Gannett lawyers and editors had in- 
structed him numerous times not to ac- 
cess Chiquita’s voicemail after he ad- 
mitted he had briefly done so. No one 
asked me to identify anyone, and within 
minutes my involvement in any criminal 
proceedings was over. 

The legal matters didn’t end, how- 
ever; several civil cases dragged on for 
years, past when even the Enquirer cared 
to cover it in its pages. I was deposed nu- 
merous times. In several depositions, I 
had to repeatedly refuse to answer ques- 
tions regarding confidential sources. At 
one point, a person whom Gallagher 
earlier had named as a source sued 
Gannett, claiming breach of contract. 
Along the way, he tried to get Enquirer 
employees, including me, to back 
up Gallagher’s assertion that he had 
indeed been a source. His lawyers were 
trying to force a journalist to reveal 
confidential sources in an attempt to 
prove their client had been revealed. 
Yes, it was as absurd as it sounds. The 
shield law’s importance for the free 
flow of information became clearer to 
me every time a lawyer pressed me to 
talk. Five years after the mess began, the 
U.S. Court of Appeals in Cincinnati up- 
held my right to the shield. The ques- 
tions stopped. 

To this day, I’m not sure exactly 
what transpired in all the legal wran- 
gling. If I had waived the shield, would 
it have made a difference in who was 
prosecuted or how they were charged? 
Thanks to the shield law, I’ll never know. 
In the last ten years, people occasion- 
ally have asked me about my anonymous 
sources on the Chiquita project. I tell 
them what I have always said: I won’t 
discuss it. cur 


CAMERON MCWHIRTER Is an investigative 
reporter for The Atlanta Journal-Constitution. 
Chiquita, it should be noted, was in the news 
recently when it admitted to paying about $1.7 
million between 1997 and 2004 to a Colombian 
right-wing group designated by the U.S. as a 
terrorist organization. In a settlement with 

the Justice Department, the company paid $25 
million in fines. It sold its Colombian banana 
operations in 2004. 
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Lost Media, 
Found Media 


Snapshots from the future of writing 


BY ALISSA QUART 


If there were an ashram for people who worship contemplative 


long-form journalism, it would be the Nieman Conference on 
Narrative Journalism. This March, at the Sheraton Boston Hotel, 
hundreds of journalists, authors, students, and aspirants came for 
the weekend event. Seated on metal chairs in large conference 
rooms, we learned about muscular storytelling (the Q-shaped 
narrative structure—who knew?). We sipped cups of coffee and 


ate bagels and heard about reporting history through letters 
and public documents and how to evoke empathy for our 
subjects, particularly our most marginal ones. As we listened 
to reporters discussing great feats—exposing Walter Reed’s 
fetid living quarters for wounded soldiers, for instance—we 
also renewed our pride in our profession. In short, the con- 
ference exemplified the best of the older media models, the 
ones that have so recently fallen into economic turmoil. 
Yet even at the weekend’s strongest lectures on interview 
techniques or the long-form profile, we couldn’t ignore the 
digital elephant in the room. We all knew as writers that 
the kinds of pieces we were discussing require months 
of work to be both deep and refined, and that we were all 
hard-pressed for the time and the money to do that. It was 
always hard for nonfiction writers, but something seems to 
have changed. For those of us who believed in the value of 
the journalism and literary nonfiction of the past, we had 
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become like the people at the ashram 
after the guru has died. 

Right now, journalism is more or 
less divided into two camps, which I 
will call Lost Media and Found Media. 
I went to the Nieman conference par- 
tially because I wanted to see how the 
forces creating this new division are 
affecting and afflicting the Lost Media 
world that I love best, not on the institu- 
tional level, but for reporters and writ- 
ers themselves. This world includes 
people who write for all the newspa- 
pers and magazines that are currently 
struggling with layoffs, speedups, hiring 
freezes, buyouts, the death or shrinkage 
of film- and book-review sections, lim- 
its on expensive investigative work, the 
erasure of foreign bureaus, and the gen- 
eral narrowing of institutional ambition. 
It includes freelance writers competing 
with hordes of ever-younger competi- 
tors willing to write and publish online 
for free, the fade-out of established 
journalistic career paths, and, perhaps 
most crucially, a muddled sense of the 
meritorious, as blogs level and scramble 
the value and status of print publica- 
tions, and of professional writers. The 
glamour and influence once associated 
with a magazine elite seem to have 
faded, becoming a sort of pastiche of 
winsome articles about yearning and 
boxers and dinners at Elaine’s. 

Found Media-ites, meanwhile, are 
the bloggers, the contributors to Huff- 
ington Post-type sites that aggregate 
blogs, as well as other work that some- 
body else paid for, and the new non- 
profits and pay-per-article schemes that 
aim to save journalism from 20 percent 
profit-margin demands. Although these elements are often 
disparate, together they compose the new media landscape. 
In economic terms, I mean all the outlets for nonfiction writ- 
ing that seem to be thriving in the new era or striving to fill 
niches that Lost Media is giving up in a new order. Stylisti- 
cally, Found Media tends to feel spontaneous, almost acci- 
dental. It’s a domain dominated by the young, where writers 
get points not for following traditions or burnishing them 
but for amateur and hybrid vigor, for creating their own 
venues and their own genres. It is about public expression 
and community—not quite John Dewey’s Great Community, 
which the critic Eric Alterman alluded to in a recent New 
Yorker article on newspapers, but rather a fractured form of 
Dewey’s ideal: call it Great Communities. 

To be a Found Media journalist or pundit, one need not 
be elite, expert, or trained; one must simply produce punchy 
intellectual property that is in conversation with groups of 
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other citizens. Found Media-ites don’t tend to go to edi- As Steiger sees it, the young journalists or commentators 
tors for approval, but rather to their readers and to their _ or information organizers of Found Media have helped create 
blog community. In many cases, they disdain the old models, “an enormously robust opinion sphere” but have left “a grow- 
particularly newspapers, which they see as having calcified ing gap between that and the actual accumulation of infor- 
over the decades, and, according to generally youthful Found —_ mation, the sort of information you get and write about after 
Media logic, in deep need of a re-think, using all of youth’s you conceptualize and meditate.” As a corrective, ProPublica 
advantages: time and the ability to instantly summon acrowd. aims to synthesize new platforms and older methods with 
For Found Media’s young journalists and bloggers, the atti- “enough funding to do digging,” as Steiger puts it. Hopefully, 
tude toward our craft tends not to be one of mourning forthe _ the outlet and others like it will inspire Lost Media manage- 
ashram gone. Rather, it is of not needing a guru at all. ment types to find more well-lit paths out of the chaos all 
around them, as they transition into the digital age. 


THIS YEAR, the Nieman Conference tried to accommodate all 

this newness. There were seminars on homepages, blogging, THE YOUNG FOUND media types I spoke with tend to focus 
nonlinear storyboarding, and the journalist-as-entrepreneur. more on invention than destruction. They were, for the most 
The speaker on blogging, Joshua Benton, a reporter from __ part, unflaggingly upbeat. Jessica Valenti, for instance, the 
The Dallas Morning News, tried to vault across the chasm _ twenty-nine-year-old founder and editor in chief of the popu- 
between the narrative nonfiction the conference attendees __ lar feminist blog Feministing, which aggregates news items 
loved and the rss feeds all around them. Benton argued, ranging from feminist responses to the presidential campaign 
quite compellingly, that narrative journalists and bloggers to condom manufacturers’ responses to a new study of young 
were both “subversive forces in the American newsroom.” womenand stTDs. The news hits are all interspersed with tart, 
He didn’t quite get at the fact that the former, professionals, partisan, intelligent, and sometimes raw commentary and 
were once remunerated, and the latter usually aren’t. opinion. Whatever Feministing is—blog, think tank, digest, 

Most of the conference’s attendees were business-card- “women’s” pages, feminist magazine—it’s a fine example of the 

carrying members of Lost Media. This meant that despite new mediaas an improvement over the old. Unlike the “Hers” 
their ashramic euphoria, attendees, when they left the semi- sections of yore—women’s magazines, or even Ms. Magazine— 
nars, often fell into disconsolate conversations about the fate Feministing is not shaped by the fear of being offensive or 
of journalism. A former San Francisco Chronicle Magazine “unrelatable” for “the average female reader.” In this way, like 
staff member shook her head and asked me rhetorically, some other feminist blogs, it is head and shoulders above 
“What will happen to us? None of the people I knew when almost any writing on women’s issues in mainstream media. 
I started is still at the Chronicle.” One conference speaker “I don’t see a lot of nostalgia from young feminists for the time 
championed the need for us to become better reporters—to when things were a lot worse,” said Valenti, who is tall with 
develop further what she called “the art of listening” to sub- black Veronica bangs, and speaks a decibel or two louder than 
jects—in a time when bloggers merely recycle the smallscraps you do. “I studied journalism a bit but I didn’t find my voice 
of original reporting from Lost Media, creating alandscape _ until I had a completely open forum in the blogs.” 

of “derivative information.” Over Thai food after one day of Like Valenti, my younger journalist friends and colleagues 
Nieman seminars, a group of nonfiction authors fretted about imagine a kaleidoscopic future where the hoarier codes of 
where, whether offline or online, they could now publish journalism are put to rest: goodbye inverted pyramid, hello a 
graceful long-form stories about serious things—stories that nearly reckless immediacy; goodbye measured commentary, 
sometimes change the world—and actually get paid decent _ hello pungent or radical or vulgar commentary. Yet beyond 
wages. Such work takes money and time and, yes, training _ style, the new reality is that there is no clear, long-term career 
in order to get the painstaking reporting right. What will plan for Found Media-ites—or even for most of the rest of us. 
happen to such work in the future? We’re in the sort of moment in history that some people will 

There are people and institutions working to make the _ say they were glad to witness, but only twenty years hence. 

reporting of the past possible to locate within Found Media. Found Media-ite David Cohn, twenty-six, started on the 
Some of these efforts pick off a piece of what newspapers _ traditional path when he attended Columbia’s journalism 
used to do but are beginning to drop. For example, some _ school. He began to see himself as a journalistic entrepre- 
time early next year, Charles Sennott, a well-regarded former _ neur rather than a writer, however. Technology, Cohn said, is 
foreign correspondent for The Boston Globe (which nolonger about organizing information. “Telling a story is not enough 
has a foreign staff), and Phil Balboni, founder of New England anymore,” he says. While journalists have always organized 
Cable News, are launching Global News Enterprises,a Web information, what Cohn and others like him mean by this is 
site dedicated to foreign news, using stringers. That effort a different way of thinking about what we do—rubbing off 
is backed by Hearst and Comcast, but others are nonprofit some of our collective grandiosity and seeing ourselves more 
models. The most famous of those so far is ProPublica, an simply, as workers who gather and {ilter data. 

independent newsroom funded by philanthropy that aspires Another potential Found Media model is the reader- 
to “produce investigative journalism in the public interest.” funded journalism initiatives like MyDD.com: in 2006, read- 
Its president and editor in chief is Paul Steiger, the former ers donated money so the site’s writers could afford to cover 
managing editor of The Wall Street Journal. a congressional race. A more likely scheme is the one used by 
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Federated Media Publishing, a company that helps indepen- 
dent journalists and other writers monetize their Web sites by 
selling advertising for them and splitting the revenue. These 
are the sort of businesses and models that, in Cohn’s eyes, 
Lost Media people should start to consider. As Cohn puts it, 
Found Media people are wondering, “Why are we not chang- 
ing things” in the newspaper and magazine industry while 
“older journalists are blaming market forces” for decline. In 
fact, in my interviews, the younger the writers were, the less 
bewildered they seemed—an inversion of the usual state of 
things. I asked ProPublica’s Steiger why almost all the Found 
Media-ites were young. Was it just the ability to master tech- 
nology? “The environment right now is much better for young 
people than for people in their fifties and sixties,” he said. “It 
is also better for the young than for people in their forties and 
thirties. Young people can survive on starvation wages.” But 
what of the sustainability of these nascent young careers over 
the long run? After all, the collapse of economic models for 
journalism affects Lost Media and Found Media folk alike. 
Valenti, for instance, while thankful for the attention all of 
her cheap labor gets her, wonders when she'll get a decent 
check for her efforts. Although Feministing makes some 
money through ad sales, she hasn’t yet wound up at New York 
magazine, where many of the best and/or most aggressive 
New York-area bloggers seem to go to cash in their maverick 
chits for establishment checks. She has, however, leapfrogged 
to being an author who gets book contracts and writes for 
magazines that her relatives have heard about, and is paying 
her bills by consulting for various organizations on blogging. 
In a paradox familiar to the stars of Found Media, she gets 
called to be on The Colbert Report, yet she still writes out of 
her kitchen in Astoria, Queens. 


OF COURSE, not all younger writers have let go and learned 
to love the blogs. Kiyoshi Martinez is twenty-three years old 
and the founder of AngryJournalist.com, a Web site for irked 
and neglected reporters to vent anonymously. Despite his 
youth, Martinez has already given up reporting to write press 
releases for the Illinois Senate Republican staff—a young 
man embittered by the newspaper business before he has 
reached the natural age of bitterness (forty, by my lights). 
“My generation is now inheriting a lot of problems created by 
those before them who didn’t realize how the Internet would 
change editorial content, sales, and marketing,” he told me 
in a phone interview, while driving past cornfields in Illinois. 
Martinez has tapped an empire of irate journalists, who post 
things like: “I’m angry that newspaper owners who routinely 
expected at least 20 percent margins (7 percent is the average 
for U.S. companies) are now crying about real competition 
and are dumbing down and slashing to compete.” Welcome 
to Lost Media, at its darkest and most hostile. 

My friend and colleague Abby Ellin, forty, an author and 
frequent contributor to The New York Times, also expressed 
dismay about the situation of Lost Media, starting with a 
reference to how publishers fawn over bloggers. Ellin was 
referring to the spate of misery-inducing book sales by blog- 
gers of late, like the guy who founded the goofy Web site Stuff 


There are so many 
recombinant strains of 
expression that are now 
called ‘journalism? 


White People Like and subsequently landed a book contract on 
the subject for a rumored $300,000—although his publisher’s 
publicist has denied this figure without elaborating whether 
the deal was higher or lower. (And what, according to the book, 
do white people like?: “Whole Foods, Wes Anderson movies, 
graduate school, kitchen gadgets, Barack Obama, Apple prod- 
ucts....”) It’s the kind of thing that makes earnest old-school 
authors like Ellin, whose book, Teenage Waistland, about the 
obesity epidemic, wonder about their life choices. As Ellin 
puts it, even though she is “fairly established,” she believes the 
articles and books she writes just aren’t “enough” anymore. It’s 
a jumbled zone for us to decode: “high”- or middle-brow jour- 
nalism culture, like fancy journals or the newsweeklies, now 
often hire or utilize “low” culture, like unaffiliated bloggers, 
to take on the latter’s appearance of relevance and popularity. 
In fact, there are so many recombinant strains of expression 
that are now called “journalism” that, as Ellin tells me, it’s 
hard to know what is in one’s self-interest and what is laudable 
and what is possible and what is important. “Should I go to 
business school because everyone’s a writer now?” Ellin asks, 
her voice rising. “With all the blogs, I am a dime a dozen and 
I feel totally ubiquitous.” 

Beneath the immediate professional anxiety, what pro- 
foundly troubles the people of Lost Media is that we feel 
as if we are on the brink of losing our “imagined communi- 
ties,” the term Benedict Anderson used to describe publics 
that came to be through the common, general, circulation- 
enhancing “national print-languages.” 

Found Media, on the other hand, tends to be unafraid 
and assured. Its avatars believe in creative destruction and 
distributed networks. They believe we must get with their 
verve-filled program right now. Still, while listening to some 
of their koans, I must admit that I expected to hear at least 
a few notes of loss. Weren’t any of them mourning the days 
when journalists might be revered or even when there was 
a drinks cart at Time magazine for the late shift? But they 
weren’t, partially because none of them could remember 
the time when you were served a bourbon while you were 
coming up with a headline, or even a time when you were 
promised retirement funds. 

Robert S. Boynton, the director of the magazine writing 
program at New York University’s Department of Journalism, 
wrote in an e-mail that his students’ stake in the old system 
is “minimal,” so “they are less upset by its demise.... We do 
our students a tremendous disservice when we promote 
the myth of a golden age, when everyone was a budding 
Joan Didion and every magazine was Esquire under Harold 
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Hayes,” says Boynton. “The world of magazines has always 
been small and competitive, impoverished and uncertain.” 

Another thing that protects the Found Media-ites from 
nostalgia is that they often don’t elevate the great writers of 
the past as those of my generation did. Cohn names Jimmy 
Wales, the founder of Wikipedia, as an inspiration; he men- 
tions Adrian Holovaty, a twenty-seven-year-old journalist and 
programmer who got Internet-famous for mashing up Google 
maps of Chicago with crime statistics reported by the Chicago 
Police Department to create a crime map. “I don’t have the 
Watergate fantasy,” Cohn said, distinguishing himself from 
his elders. His heroes, he said, are less journalists than those 
who “conceive of the changing role of the journalist.” 

But Boynton, editor of The New New Journalism, argues 
that the young population of Found Media does honor some 
key values from the past. The parts of the old system “that 
they do hold dear—story, character, ideas, reporting—are the 
ones that will be most valued in the future.” 

St. Petersburg Times writer Thomas French and his editor 
at the paper, Mike Wilson, whom I met in the hotel lobby 
for breakfast during the Nieman conference, made a similar 
point. They noted that a clear symptom of the encroachment 
of Found Media on Lost Media is the new penchant for post- 
ing lists of “most e-mailed” stories on traditional news and 
magazine Web sites. While the stories that make the list are 
often maligned by traditional journalists as being marshmal- 
low-light, many are neither irrelevant nor sensationalist—not 
just about cat suicide or the most popular camcorder. French 
pointed out that what tends to bind the most e-mailed stories 
together is that they are interesting. (Michael Hirschorn in 
the December issue of The Atlantic makes the same point.) 
That reporters and editors are paying so much attention to 
what pieces make the most e-mailed list is one collision of 
Lost and Found Media that is productive. To French, the 
articles on these “most popular” lists suggest that strong 
storytelling will ultimately win out. After all, stories have 
always been necessary, French said. Look at the cave draw- 
ings. Look at the Bible. 


A QUARTER OF a century ago, George W.S. Trow, the essayist 
and media critic, imagined that television would unravel 
existing contexts and confound people’s minds, that the 
great figures and aesthetics of his day had been sapped 
of their deserved authority. By 1981, the year that Within 
the Context of No Context was published, it was all already 
over, he wrote. But I wonder if perhaps the real dawn of 
contextlessness was not when television was the invading 
medium. After all, TV emanated from a box and, in sense, 
stayed in its box; it certainly did not engulf other media the 
way the Web has. 

On the train back home, I thought back to when I was 
an aspiring writer. My torn suede jackets and savoir faire 
couldn’t hide a sometimes overwrought dream to be a 
renowned literary journalist. I was inspired by countless 
novels and memoirs about women coming to New York 
to become writers. I wanted to be the critic for the radi- 
cal magazine in the short story “The Man in the Brooks 
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Brothers Suit,” impressing strangers on a train with my 
review copy of an “important” new book. But I was not 
yet that woman: I was twenty-one, and it was 1993, the 
year of the slacker, and I spent my days in public parks, 
reading Frances FitzGerald and Jessica Mitford as if they 
were the Talmud. I had no idea then that within a decade 
and a half, the stakes and structures of journalism would 
significantly change. 

The Found Media future will be one with millions of 
counterpublics, all commenting, connecting, and curating 
information from their interest-and-identity-bound niches. 
Thankfully, “imagined communities” still exist within Found 
Media and, often enough, they are likely to be international. 
Readers are connected not by the fact that they dwell in a 
particular township or city but by their identities, tastes, hob- 
bies, and predilections—and language specific to each com- 
munity. The future may be crowd-sourced. It may be amateur. 
The glamour of the magazine star may disappear—mystique 
could accrue ever more to gossip bloggers with boundary 
problems. People might be writing for free 4 la HuffPost, the 
fact of their own face and commentary appearing on their 
computer screens the only payment they expect. Indeed, we 
may return more to the “for love not money” journalism of 
writers of the earlier part of the twentieth century. Generally, 
the future may be nonprofit-funded, although to imagine that 
this method will fund more than a few ventures is hard, at 
least in the short term. 

For better or worse, we in Lost Media must look to the 
Found Media and try to learn or steal what we can from it. And 
perhaps some of the conventions of traditional newspaper and 
magazine writing that can make it rigid and bland will fade 
into the background. Maybe some of the best qualities of the 
blogs—directness and informality—will positively infect us. 

Needless to say, things can seem gloomy. The always-hard- 
to-finance journalism that resembles literature as much as it 
does craft or commerce—as Nabokov wrote of great fiction, 
a combination of “magic, story, lesson”—is just as difficult 
to pay for and to achieve, but even fewer readers seek it out. 
Fewer Found Media-ites have the support to report in the 
name of social justice, or to expose wrongdoing—the two best 
aspects of traditional journalism. Will Lost Media’s methods 
of “making the world a better place”—reporting on ruinous 
working conditions or rooting out the dirty bank accounts 
of worthies-gone-wild—be left only to the lucky few? One 
hopes that the people looking so hard for the new economic 
models for this kind of journalism find them soon. 

Still, somewhere there’s a young woman reading books 
written in the golden age of literary nonfiction, in a public 
park. When that young woman puts her book down, she may 
blog something honest or incisive about it—or, at the very 
least, attention-getting—that strangers will stumble upon 
and then fans may find. She is not yet worried about making 
a grown-up salary. After all, she can rest assured that she is 
part of Found Media, and moving forward on the continuum 
of the new, new, new journalism. cur 


ALISSA QUART is a contributing editor to the Columbia Journalism 
Review and the author of two books, Branded and Hothouse Kids. 





The Future of Reading 


Kindle isn’t it, but a serialized, socialized, 


smart book is coming 


BY EZRA KLEIN 


The title of a 2004 report by the National Endowment for the 
Arts was “Reading at Risk.” The follow-up, released in November 
2007, upped the ante. “To Read or Not to Read: A Question of 


National Consequence,” placed the consumption of Moby Dick 
up there with questions of poverty and health care. Weighty stuff. 


Around the same time, Newsweek published a cover story entitled 
“The Future of Reading”—I assumed the gist was along the lines 


of, “Nobody will be doing any, and the Russians will win.” 
I was wrong. In an almost uniquely American take on 
the subject, Newsweek decided to peer past the decline 
in reading and instead enthuse about the creation of new, 
expensive technologies that would help us read—namely, 
Amazon’s Kindle. The newsmag’s decision made a sort of 
perverse sense. After all, books may be in sharp decline, 
but compared to, say, 1992, reading on computer screens is 
way, way up. If you could put books on a computer screen, 
and maybe connect that to the Internet, you might really 
have something. 

So I consulted my conscience, which is as much gad- 
get-head as bookworm, and quickly came to a decision: J 
would simultaneously support reading and the introduc- 
tion of expensive new electronic devices by buying a Kin- 
dle and proudly toting it around town for a month. That 
would give me time to determine whether this really was 


the future of reading, or whether the 
nation remained threatened by grave 
and unnamed consequences. 

The Kindle, for those who dodged 
the hype, is the latest in a long line of 
handheld, computer-like devices meant 
to spark the digital-book revolution. 
It’s a big mission for such a strangely 
designed little gizmo. The Kindle is 
bone white (or, perhaps more accurately, 
iPod white), a bit under eight inches 
long and a bit over five inches wide. The 
bottom third houses the worid’s most 
unintuitive keyboard: the letters all jut 
out at different angles as if the design- 
ers had just figured out diagonals but 
hadn’t quite decided which was their 
favorite. Running up the right side is a 
“next page” button, conveniently placed 
so you accidentally press it whenever 
you pick the device up. 

One look at the screen, though, and 
you forget that everything around it 
seems to have been an afterthought. 
The Kindle uses a technology known 
as E Ink, which deploys negatively 
charged black particles and positively 
charged white particles to create some- 
thing that looks, and acts, startlingly like 
paper. There’s no reflection in the sun 
and no discernible flicker on the screen. 
Compared to traditional LcD screens, 
whose light and flicker force your eyes 
to constantly strain and refocus, this is 
a profound advance. It’s almost calming 
to look at. The downside is that the Kin- 
dle cannot scroll through a book as you 
might expect. Rather, it pages through, 
going momentarily blank as the various 
particles reshuffle into the next set of 
words and images. Even so, the colli- 
sion between the artificial and the organic is remarkable, 
and almost indescribably strange upon first glance. Imagine 
turning on your TV only to see the sky—not a broadcast of the 
sky, but the actual sky, right there where your screen should 
be—and you'll have some idea of what it’s like to look at the 
Kindle for the first time. 

Using the Kindle is somewhat less transformative. These 
days, everything from your keychain to your coffee mug 
boasts online access, and the Kindle is no different. It uses 
Sprint’s national wireless network and lets you link into Ama- 
zon, where you can browse, preview, and purchase books, 
magazines, and other types of content (the Kindle also has 
a beta version of a Web browser, but for now, it’s quite bad). 
Blogs cost up to $1.99 a month to subscribe to, which is a rip- 
off given that they’re free through your computer, but most 
books are only $9.99, a fair discount off what you’d pay for a 
hardback. It’s not just that the technology is cool, however. 
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The Kindle is credible. As a product of Amazon, it’s inter- 
twined with the world’s largest online bookstore, legitimized 
by the one company that can lay some claim to having already 
changed the way we use, or at least acquire, books. The real 
question, though, is what took so long? Though Amazon 
has transformed the way we purchase content, its business 
model has always contained a crucial inefficiency: Amazon 
gives you unlimited, free, instant access to text about books, 
so long as you read it on your computer screen. Then, when 
youre ready, they'll also sell you some text, only it won’t be 
unlimited or instant. Instead, it will be printed on mashed-up 
tree, put in a box, and sent across the country to you. What’s 
in that box is simply more text, no different from what you 
read on your computer, save for the wasteful, inefficient, and 
costly method of production. For all that we rebel against 
the idea, examined rationally, the death of the book would 
be no surprise. 


I’M NOT SURE exactly what I expected from my month with 
the Kindle. Maybe for some inquisitive older gentleman, 
possibly wearing wire glasses and a tweed blazer, to sidle 
up and say, “Excuse me, I hate to bother you while you’re 
reading, but do you really think that can replace the book?” 
Or possibly for a librarian to berate me. In any case, it didn’t 
happen. In fact, nobody noticed at all. Though reading the 
Kindle felt like a courageous betrayal of every word written 
since the moment papyrus gave way to paper, it turns out that 
looking at words on tiny screens in public places is far too 
common to attract attention. Indeed, the only person who 
demonstrated a heightened awareness of nearby reading 
habits was me. Suddenly everyone seemed to be staring at 
a laptop or scrolling through a BlackBerry or searching for 
songs on an iPod or texting on a flip phone. The Kindle is far 
less the start of a revolution than the codification of one. It’s 
a declaration of war long after most of the contested lands 
have been conquered. 

Pessimists have been predicting the death of books for 
what seems like forever. In 1894, Scribner’s Magazine pub- 
lished an article lamenting their destruction at the hands 
of audio. “Printing,” the author wailed, 


which Rivarol so judiciously called the artillery of thought, 
and of which Luther said that it is the last and best gift by 
which God advances the things of the Gospel—printing, which 
has changed the destiny of Europe, and which, especially dur- 
ing the last two centuries, has governed opinion through the 
book, the pamphlet, and the newspaper—printing, which 
since 1436 has reigned despotically over the mind of man, is, 
in my opinion, threatened with death by the various devices 
for registering sound which have lately been invented, and 
which little by little will go on to perfection. 


One hundred and fourteen years later, printing is still 
around. But it did not win the battle against audio. Rather, the 
two entered into comfortable coexistence. Turned out that 
there were some things audio was simply better for. Read- 
ing a transcript of Wait Wait...Don’t Tell Me! wouldn’t quite 
mimic the experience of listening to the quiz show while you 
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putter about on the weekend. Similarly, reading is hard to 
do in the car, and you can’t call in to a book. But audio didn’t 
win out, either. Reading is much faster than listening. The 
average adult reads at around two hundred to four hundred 
words per minute, but is only comfortable listening to words 
at about half that rate. Long documents are better read than 
heard. Same goes for complicated works like, say, the NEA 
report. You can’t mark up a broadcast, or ask the radio to 
repeat the last paragraph. 

Put another way, content is king. It will seek out the 
vehicle best suited to its absorption or enjoyment. Some- 
times, it will occupy multiple mediums at the same time, in 
order to appeal to the largest audience (think of how books 
live happily alongside audio books, and then are turned into 
movies). But the endless discussion as to whether books 
are dead tends to conflate “books” with “text,” and thereby 
obscures far more than it illuminates. Books will not die, after 
all, unless we want them dead. They have survived the advent 
of radio, television, the Internet, and Nintendo. Rather, they 
will be challenged once again, and books’ content will find 
new ways to express itself more effectively. 


TOWARD THAT END, using the Kindle is a sharp reminder 
of the limitations of printed text. Take a basic example: the 
size and font of a book. It makes perfect sense that large 
books have small text with dense letter spacing. Reducing 
the relative space needed for each word reduces the total 
pages required to house them. Large books are unwieldy, 
not to mention resource-intensive, and so, at a certain point, 
text is shrunk to keep total size in check. Small text is still 
hard to read, however. With the Kindle, text is manipulable. 
Long books no longer require a magnifying glass to read ora 
wagon to tote. Better yet, text can be changed to fit mood and 
moment. At night, I found myself increasing the size to rest 
my eyes. During the day, I shrunk it to pack in the content. 
That advantage leads into many more. Unlike printed text, 
electronic text is not static, and its location is not fixed. For 
certain types of reading, this is a critical difference. Take two 
examples. Among the titles I downloaded on the Kindle were 
David Frum’s Comeback: Conservatism That Can Win Again 
and Max Brooks’s World War Z: An Oral History of the Zom- 
bie War. Brooks’s book is a cheeky alternative history that 
looks back on the fictional zombie wars that nearly wiped out 
humankind. David Frum’s outing is an aggressive synthesis 
of public-opinion data and recent political history meant to 
prove that the contemporary Republican Party is deeply adrift 
and headed for irrelevance unless it reforms itself. Both are 
books, of course, and both are comprised of text, but that 
vastly overstates their similarities. They’re better understood 
as radically different types of content that seek to do entirely 
different things, and so are suited to different mediums. 
Brooks’s book attempts to entertain. Presuming the con- 
tent is up to the task (and it is; zombie wars are funnier than 
one might imagine), it merely requires a readable method 
of presentation. The Kindle, here, is no better than the tra- 
ditional book, and is in fact a bit worse. The Kindle’s screen, 
though a remarkably impressive technology, is a soft gray, and 
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lacks the contrast of a book’s sharp, white pages. Moreover, 
there’s an added risk to using the Kindle: if you drop a book, 
it doesn’t break. If you drop your Kindle, your heart catches 
in your throat till you examine the damage. If you drop it in 
the bathtub, you’re out $400. The reading experience—in 
this case, enjoyment—would be better served by investing 
in a comfortable chair. 

Frum’s book attempts to inform, and that’s an altogether 
different mission, one that traditional text is poorly suited 
to carry out. In a slightly more perfect world, the process 
of reading would be closer to the process of recording: we 
would scan words, and they would be retained, with perfect 
fidelity, in our neural pathways. The information would all 
be categorized, stored, and made available for future mental 
searches. A book would be virtually disposable, rendered 
utterly unnecessary after the first read. Sadly, our brains are 
more sieve than supercomputer. They absorb text much like 
the old child’s trick of pressing putty against newsprint: the 
information is initially imprinted with perfect clarity, then 
rapidly begins to fade, till only the faintest outline remains. 
There are the rare exceptions—my high school reading of The 
Grapes of Wrath still colors my understanding of power rela- 
tions in a capitalist system—but they are too rare, and frankly, 
I sometimes wish I still had my notes on Steinbeck. 

Still, hope springs eternal, and many of us pack our books 
away, filling spare rooms with bookshelves and attics with 
old titles. Those books hold what our minds cannot, and we 
hope that having read them once, we will be able to quickly 


rediscover their secrets ifand when the need arises. To help 
us in this quest, we have margins. It is here that most of us 
make our stand against time’s inevitable fade to black. Notes, 
exclamation points, stars, doodles, complicated systems of 
acronyms and symbols—all serve as maps to intellectual 
lands we once traversed and may someday revisit. But they 
are spotty guides. Sometimes, the directions are illegible. 
Other times, we find that we forgot to mark a particular road 
or byway because we didn’t realize it was important. And 
without any real way of pinpointing our position, the search 
through this hazy mess of chicken scratch can be only mar- 
ginally more efficient than rereading the book itself. 

Compared to this, electronic text is a GPS system. You tell 
it where you want to go, it finds the route. The whole book 
is searchable. So, for that matter, are your notes, which can 
all be stored. Favored passages can be clipped and saved ina 
separate file to facilitate more rapid review. When text ceases 
to be fixed, when margins swell to an infinite expanse, when 
every word can be sorted and searched, the failings of our 
brains are hardly noticeable. Your bookshelf becomes your 
mind’s external hard drive. It’s a shiny new e-brain, a Google 
that searches your personal intellectual universe. 

The point was driven home to me while reading William 
Powers’s brilliant essay “Hamlet’s BlackBerry: Why Paper Is 
Eternal,” which considers the evolution of paper and the way 
it has subtly shaped not only the way we read, but what we 
read. “The persistence of paper flies in the face of a widely 
held popular assumption about technology,” Powers writes, 
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“propagated over the years by breathless futurists and sci- 
ence-fiction writers.” True enough. But it was at about that 
moment that I realized I was reading “Why Paper Is Eter- 
nal” paperlessly, on my computer. I had downloaded it for 
free, which could be done because there were no shipping 
or production costs associated with the electronic file, and I 
decided to read it in my PDF viewer (the wonderful freeware 
Skim, for those who are interested) so I’d be better able to 
jot down thoughts and pull quotes. Paper may be eternal, but 
for some purposes, it’s simply inferior. 


LET ME BE CLEAR: though the Kindle has some advantages 
over traditional books, for the moment, I’d stick with the low- 
tech option. The problem is that the Kindle tries to compete 
too directly with paper. It attempts to electronically mimic 
the experience of reading a book. But the book is very, very 
good at providing the experience of reading a book. In this 
way, the Kindle occasionally comes off as if Ford, failing 
to make the conceptual leap to the car, had instead built a 
motorized horse. Sure, there would be some advantages: the 
robo-steed would never grow tired, and could be outfitted 
with more plush seating. But horses are pretty good at being 
horses. And books, like horses, have evolved to maximize 
their advantages. 

The true promise of the Kindle, and its inevitable descen- 
dants, is in creating a product that goes where the book can- 
not. Printed text is fundamentally limited. Once on the page, 
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nothing more can be done with it. With digital text, every- 
thing is a draft, to be edited, altered, broadened, remixed, 
and redirected. As better conveyors of electronic text are 
developed, the big question is how content itself will change 
to take advantage of the new opportunities. 

Hyperlinking provides a useful example of how this can 
work. There is nothing simpler or more fundamental to 
online writing than coding text so that clicking on it directs 
the reader elsewhere. Previously, text was a closed container, 
reliant solely on the strength of its prose and the credibility 
of its author. With links, text is an open conversation. A study 
can be described, and interested readers can click to access 
the original paper. A speech can be quoted, even condensed, 
with the full version available to any who want it. An argu- 
ment can be summarized, and the reader can click through 
to see whether the claims are being represented fairly. This 
feature is already used online, of course, but for all its elegant 
simplicity and obvious worth, it’s not as widely used as one 
might expect. Compare text written specifically to be read 
electronically—like that on blogs or Wikipedia—and text 
that is intended for printed mediums like newspapers or 
magazines. The electronic mediums produce writing that is 
far richer in links and sources, far more directly in dialogue 
with opposing viewpoints. The very fact of writing for an 
electronic medium changes the content. 

The possibilities are endless, and many are obvious. Cur- 
rently, authors are hampered by the nature of the publishing 
process. Books are begun years before their publication date, 
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and finished months before they will ever reach readers. A 
book on electoral politics may be completed in 2007 and 
released in early 2008, its continued relevance reliant on 
nothing more concrete than the author’s vision and the vicis- 
situdes of polls. With electronic text, however, the original 
“book” could be just the first step in an ongoing relationship 
between author and reader. In the most simple form, the 
book could be updated with new chapters and commentary. 
Corrections could be downloaded automatically, as could 
new pieces of supporting evidence. Debates could be held 
with critics, and the transcripts e-mailed out to all who 
purchased the original title. The book could be released in 
2008, and updated through the election and even beyond, the 
author routinely applying the insights of the original work 
to the daily news reports. 

This could profoundly alter the relationship between 
authors and their audiences. One of the finest bloggers 
around is The Atlantic’s Matthew Yglesias, who’s also the 
author of the new book Heads in the Sand, an examination 
of the politics of American foreign policy. Currently, his blog 
is supported by The Atlantic. But what if readers of his book 
were offered the opportunity to subscribe to his commen- 
tary for $5 a year? Imagine that some thirty thousand copies 
are sold, and half those readers decide to pay for Yglesias’s 
further thoughts. That’s now a yearly income of $75,000, 
flowing directly from readers to author, unmediated by ads 
or institutions. 

It’s not only the relationship between writer and reader, 
however, that could deepen in the age of electronic text. 
Reading, mostly a solitary pursuit, could become a social 
act. It’s now common for newspapers to host comment sec- 
tions where readers can weigh in on their articles, and books 
could do much the same. How much easier a dense work of 
philosophy would be if we could communicate with others 
struggling through the same chapters, and even be helped 
along by the author. Indeed, once we were open to the idea, 
much of what we do with books could be dragged into the 
public sphere. Already, a popular application on Facebook, 
Visual Bookshelf, has roughly thirty thousand daily users. It 
allows your friends to see what books you're reading, how 
you’ve rated them, and any reviews you feel like posting. In 
turn, you have access to the same information about them. 
The curmudgeons in the audience may wonder whether we 
need all that in the public sphere, but they’ve never expe- 


rienced the thrill of learning that an acquaintance you saw 
only for the occasional football game in college shares your 
affection for John Kenneth Galbraith. 


THOUGH THE KINDLE could, in theory, support all these uses, 
it has not been built with them in mind. There is no button 
with a speech bubble that, once pressed, spirits you instantly 
to Amazon’s discussion page for your book, or for that par- 
ticular chapter of your book. There is, as of yet, no effort 
by Amazon to advantage the Kindle’s offerings by bundling 
them with supplementary material from the author, or with 
a compendium of related studies and essays. Even the iTunes 
Store, Apple’s electronic retailer, bundles extras with its CDs. 
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The comparison with Apple is instructive. At this juncture, 
Amazon is selling the Kindle much as Apple did the iPod—as 
a device whose primary advantages over its predecessors are 
in physical size and electronic storage. In the iPod’s case, that 
was a true assessment of the situation: the iPod bested the 
CD player not by allowing you to do more with music, but 
by allowing you to carry more music in your pocket. In the 
Kindle’s case, it’s a limiting approach. 

Of course, this is the Kindle 1.0. Already, Amazon is show- 
ing signs that it means to improve the product. The Kindle 
has a section full of beta software, including a music player 
and that lousy Web browser. But those, again, are particularly 
uninventive advantages—they’re the same standard-issue 
applications present on cell phones and ppAs. Rather, the 
Kindle needs to leverage its power in the market—Amazon 
is a dominant bookseller that moved more than $3.5 billion 
worth of media (books, music, etc.) in 2006. Authors can’t 
afford to ignore its market, and so Amazon, alone among 
large booksellers, has the leverage to convince authors to 
begin writing at least in part for the electronic text market. 
If it made a Kindle able to support discussion groups, it could 
convince authors to participate in them. If it made a Kindle 
able to support updates, it could convince authors to release 
supplemental material down the line. 

At the end of the day, the true advances won’t come in 
the Kindle, but in the content. Just as the capabilities of 
the device will shape what authors decide to do with it, so 
too will the decisions of authors shape the evolution of the 
device. The Kindle’s homepage already features videotaped 
testimonials from such literary luminaries as Toni Morrison, 
Michael Lewis, James Patterson, and Neil Gaiman. But what 
the Kindle, and Amazon, need is not their kind words, but 
more of their written words, composed with an eye toward 
the possibilities offered by electronic text. Just as the early 
television shows were really radio programs with moving 
images, the early electronic books are simply printed text 
uploaded to a computer. Amazon could use its unique posi- 
tion to change that. 

This may, ultimately, prove to be Amazon’s truly cru- 
cial role—not driving the future of reading so much as the 
future of writing. E-reading technology will push forward 
even without Amazon’s involvement. The Kindle will soon 
face stiff competition from a bevy of able competitors. Sony 
already has an E Ink reader on the market, as does iRex Tech- 
nologies, and the latter allows you to scrawl notes on the 
screen with an electronic stylus, then upload those notes to 
your computer. In the next year, Polymer Vision will bring 
out Readius, a cell phone that includes an E Ink reader with 
arollable screen. Amazon, of course, has plenty of resources 
and by far the best market position. But if the Kindle’s succes- 
sor or competitors are to succeed, it will be because Amazon 
used its status as the world’s largest online bookseller to force 
authors to think seriously about creating content that works 
better than the book, that goes where the book cannot, that’s 
interactive and cooperative and open in ways that printed 
text will never be. cur 


Ezra Klein is an associate editor at The American Prospect. 





Shop Stewards 


Der Spiegel’s employee-owners gave their boss the boot. 
Now they must prove they can revive the venerable 


German magazine. 


BY KONSTANTIN RICHTER 


Stefan Aust, the longtime editor of Germany’s leading news- 
weekly, Der Spiegel, was on a boat trip near the Indonesian 
island of Ambon when he learned that he was out of a job. 


Although Der Spiegel’s circulation numbers were good, many of 


its journalists thought there had been a decline in the quality of 
the magazine’s journalism. The nation’s elites no longer considered 
Der Spiegel an absolute must-read. Working there didn’t feel 


as glamorous as it used to. Besides, Aust wasn’t exactly an 
easygoing boss, and the newsroom had never entirely sup- 
ported him. So the committee that represents Der Spiegel’s 
employees in shareholder meetings made use of its majority 
stake in the company, and canned him. 

Aust’s ouster, which was announced in November 2007, 
and the drawn-out search for his successor, filled the pages 
of rival publications for months. The top job at Der Spiegel 
is easily the most challenging (and coveted) in German jour- 
nalism—and that’s not only because of the quasi-socialist 
ownership model, a legacy from the 1970s when the owner, 
Rudolf Augstein, bequeathed half of the company’s shares 
to the staff. Launched by the Allies after World War II, Der 
Spiegel introduced U.S.-style investigative journalism to the 
fledgling democracy of the Bonn republic. For decades, the 
magazine dominated the competition, uncovering every- 
thing from illegal campaign financing to the Nazi pasts of 


government officials. Lately, though, the 
Hamburg-based magazine has struggled 
to maintain its preeminent position. 
Other publications have become more 
aggressive in their reporting. Internet 
news sites, including Der Spiegel’s own 
Spiegel Online, are attracting younger 
readers. In response, the magazine has 
broadened its coverage of nonpolitical 
issues, from crime stories to cultural 
events, and placed more emphasis on 
elegant writing. The hard-hitting politi- 
cal scoops that made Der Spiegel famous, 
meanwhile, have become rare. 

Faced with this new reality, Der 
Spiegel’s staff decided to take control. 
It terminated the contracts of both 
Aust and managing director Karl Diet- 
rich Seikel and replaced them with 
its own picks. Competitors gleefully 
predicted a descent into anarchy. “A 
mob of 800 people has driven out an 
accomplished and successful editor,” 
said Helmut Markwort, the editor of 
rival Focus magazine. For the moment, 
it’s unclear whether the critics are right. 
Can a bunch of journalists effectively 
manage a news operation as complex as 
Der Spiegel in the hypercompetitive and 
fluid age of digital media? No one at Der 
Spiegel—including the two journalists 
now in charge—is saying much about 
what happens next. But at a time when 
publications everywhere are chafing 
under the profit expectations of inves- 
tors, Der Spiegel provides an alternative 
case study. The venerable magazine, 
which remains financially healthy, has 
a chance to strike a balance between the 
demands of great journalism and the 
new commercial and cultural realities. 


INITIALLY NAMED Diese Woche, or “This Week,” Der Spiegel 
was launched in 1946 by an entrepreneurial English officer 
named John Chaloner who believed that post-Nazi Germany 
needed a free and fearless press. He hired a couple of young 
Germans and introduced them to Time and other English- 
language magazines. “They translated a few articles for us 
and said: Here’s how it’s done,” wrote Rudolph Augstein, 
who, at twenty-two, was one of Chaloner’s hires. But when 
the Germans started writing stories critical of their Allied 
administrators, Chaloner’s superiors lost their enthusiasm 
and handed control to Augstein and his team. 

Augstein, who led Der Spiegel for more than fifty years, is 
an iconic figure in German journalism. Half a dozen biogra- 
phies attest to his sharp, analytical mind and irreverent wit, 
as well as to his increasing ambivalence toward Der Spiegel. 
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In his latter years, a reclusive and reluctant Augstein advised 
the newsroom by phone and fax from his Hamburg residence 
and various vacation spots. Although he sometimes said that 
the magazine had become too influential for its own good, 
Der Spiegel’s powerful brand of journalism was essentially 
his creation. “Augstein was an intellectual who enjoyed 
being disrespectful and questioning authority,” says Peter 
Merseburger, one of his biographers, “and the magazine’s 
content and language reflected that.” 

Before Der Spiegel, the centerpiece of German journalism 
had been the front-page editorial, a pseudo-academic treatise 
on current events. Augstein used human-interest angles to 
make political stories more digestible. He borrowed from 
U.S. publications to introduce the anecdotal lead and the 
kicker. A huge staff of librarians, as legendary in Germany as 
The New Yorker’s factcheckers are in the States, made sure 
that reporters backed up their stories with an abundance of 
supporting material. 

At the same time, Der Spiegel departed significantly from 
the U.S. model, using its reporting power for political ends 
and mixing hard facts with innuendo and scathing sarcasm. 
One favorite target was the conservative Bavarian politician 
Franz Josef Strauss, who became defense minister in the late 
1950s and who aimed to turn Germany into a nuclear power. 
Der Spiegel went after Strauss relentlessly, combining dili- 
gent reporting with blatant fear-mongering. One cover story 
characterized Strauss as “amiable and engaging when he is 
in the mood to deploy his rustic Bavarian charm” and then 
asked ominously: “Is it necessary to add that the world has 
repeatedly been messed up by Germans who could be ami- 
able when they felt like it?” Strauss, who was a bully, tried to 
take revenge on Der Spiegel. When a 1962 cover story detailed 
the weaknesses of West Germany’s military-defense strategy 
against a Soviet attack, the police ransacked the magazine’s 
headquarters and detained Augstein and six colleagues on 
charges of treason. Public protests, led by students and intel- 
lectuals, forced the government to release Augstein after 103 
days in jail, thus solidifying the magazine’s reputation as a 
bulwark of press freedom. 

The West German political establishment hated Der Spiegel, 
but couldn’t ignore it. Chancellors Konrad Adenauer and 
Willy Brandt, who differed on most things, both called the 
magazine “a filthy rag.” But Der Spiegel’s influence on the 
nation’s elites since then has been on the wane. A survey of 
1,500 journalists, conducted by the University of Hamburg 
in 2005, showed that the magazine had been supplanted 
as the most influential news outlet, with 35 percent call- 
ing the Munich daily Siiddeutsche Zeitung their publication 
of reference and only 34 percent naming Der Spiegel. “Der 
Spiegel once dominated in German politics far more than, say, 
The New York Times did in the U.S.,” says Lutz Hachmeister, 
director of Berlin’s Institute for Media Policy. “Now it doesn’t 
anymore—and that’s very painful.” 

Given how digital media have changed the informational 
power equation, of course, it may be impossible for a single 
outlet to dominate a news agenda the way some once did. 
But in Germany as in the U.S., the debate about how best 
to adapt to the editorial and commercial challenges of this 
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new era is at full boil. And in Der Spiegel’s case, many of the 
magazine’s traditionalists blamed Aust for abandoning the 
best journalism in favor of a mass-market mentality. 


ON A JANUARY AFTERNOON—one Of his last days at work, 
as it turned out—Aust met me in his corner office on the 
eleventh floor of Der Spiegel’s office tower. The night before, 
a local paper had reported that the employee committee 
would pick Mathias Miiller von Blumencron, the editor of 
Spiegel Online, and Georg Mascolo, a Berlin-based Spiegel 
reporter, to succeed Aust. “These are good boys,” Aust said, 
keeping his cool. Both had worked under him for years, and 
he’d hired Mascolo as a cub reporter. Yet the circumstances 
of his firing clearly still rankled. “If I’d had to sack myself, I 
would have handled it differently—faster, more smoothly, and 
decently,” he said, referring to the fact that the committee 
had contacted potential successors without first informing 
him of his impending dismissal. 

Aust is sixty-one years old, a short and wiry man who 
comes across as relentlessly confident though not exactly 
charismatic. Asked once on a talk show whether he was 
capable of self-criticism, Aust deadpanned: “Me? What an 
absurd idea. Haven’t you read the newspapers?” Aust’s crit- 
ics call him a conformist, and they like to contrast his left- 
wing past with his more recent predilection for schmoozing 
with powerbrokers. In reality, though, Aust’s path from the 
student rebellion of the sixties to the political mainstream 
is somewhat typical of his generation, mirroring the careers 
of other public figures such as the former German cabinet 
members Joschka Fischer and Otto Schily. Like Fischer 
and Schily, Aust once moved in radical circles close to the 
Baader-Meinhof gang—an experience that came in handy 
when he wrote his best-selling book about the terrorist 
group. In the seventies, Aust joined public television and 
made his name as a thorough investigative reporter. Taking 
over Spiegel TV, the magazine’s cable-television program, 
in the late eighties, he witnessed firsthand how privatiza- 
tion changed the German media business. Suddenly, rat- 
ings mattered, and Aust adapted by supplementing politi- 
cal reporting with sex-and-crime stories that broadened 
Spiegel TV’s appeal. 

Augstein appreciated Aust’s can-do approach, and made 
him editor of Der Spiegel in 1994. At the time, the magazine 
was in a bind, its traditional dominance facing a severe threat. 
Newcomer Focus, a weekly with short articles and infograph- 
ics, had taken Augstein by surprise, stealing a quarter of Der 
Spiegel’s ad pages. At the same time, larger forces were begin- 
ning to gnaw at the magazine’s considerable self-esteem. The 
end of the cold war had transformed Germany overnight, 
and Der Spiegel’s idiosyncratic mix of hard-nosed reporting 
and tendentious writing turned out to be less suited to the 
reunified nation than to the polarized and secretive world 
of the Bonn republic. With both the left and right moving 
toward the center, the general reader lost interest in the daily 
ins and outs of party politics. 

Still worse, increased competition from other print publi- 
cations, cable news, and the Internet cost Der Spiegel its near 





monopoly on political scoops. The emergence of the Web, 
coupled with the privatization of the television industry, cre- 
ated a more individualized and hedonistic culture of media 
consumption. Germany’s leading news site, interestingly, is 
Der Spiegel’s own Spiegel Online, which combines breathless 
24/7 coverage, features from the print magazine, and ele- 
ments of tabloid journalism. When New York governor Eliot 
Spitzer resigned over his links to a prostitution ring in March, 
Spiegel Online, characteristically, ran both a news story and 
a photo gallery of call-girl Ashley Alexandra Dupré. 

In response to these new realities, Aust changed the 
magazine more radically than any editor in Der Spiegel’s 
history. He introduced color photos and gave more room to 
softer issues. “Germany II,” the news department respon- 
sible for nonpolitical domestic news, soon was nicknamed 
“blue-light-and-red-light” for its focus on crime and scandal. 
Aust’s television background showed in his knack for covers 
that did well on newsstands. After a massive power failure hit 
the U.S. in 2003, he devised the headline AMERICA: WORLD 
POWER OUT OF POWER, and ordered a drawing of the Statue 
of Liberty holding a candle. 

Aust also hired a number of award-winning journal- 
ists and encouraged them to depart from the magazine’s 
trademark acerbic and somewhat formulaic writing style, 
sometimes derided as Spiegelsofe, or “Spiegel sauce.” The 
magazine’s new stars weren’t old-school muckrakers with 
years of beat experience, but skilled writers who knew how 
to turn any kind of story into stylish nonfiction. When the 
U.S. invaded Iraq in 2003, Aust sent Ullrich Fichtner, who 
had twice won Germany’s most prestigious journalism prize, 
the Egon Erwin Kisch Award. Fichtner duly added another 
Kisch, this one for his atmospheric reconstruction of the fall 
of Tikrit, Saddam Hussein’s hometown. 

When it comes to reporting, Der Spiegel still has unri- 
valed firepower, and the sheer bulk of its research can seem 
overwhelming—as when sixteen reporters teamed up for a 
January cover story on young immigrants in Germany, dis- 
secting an alleged increase in violence from historical, socio- 
logical, and political angles. But true big-impact stories have 
become few and far between, and the magazine’s journalists 
are increasingly expected to devote their considerable skills 
to lighter issues, such as the impact of French President 
Nicolas Sarkozy’s love life on French politics. 

Even Aust’s critics admit that he had done an admirable 
job keeping circulation above one million—a key measure 
for mass-market advertisers. Sound finances have enabled 
Der Spiegel to do without the kind of radical cost-cutting 
that dried up the news budgets of other publications. In 
2007, Der Spiegel Group, which also includes the business 
monthly Manager Magazin and the German edition of the 
Harvard Business Review, posted an operating profit of €57 
million, the best in the company’s history. Jakob Augstein, 
the late publisher’s son who represents the Augstein family 
on the shareholder board and who backed Aust’s ouster, con- 
cedes that “readers simply have become less political. Der 
Spiegel had to make adjustments to maintain its economic 
strength and its public significance, and Aust was very suc- 
cessful in doing that.” 


But, in some ways, Aust struck a Faustian bargain. Doing 
what he considered necessary to remain relevant, he sacrificed 
much of what made Der Spiegel unique. Long-serving report- 
ers like to say, somewhat wistfully, that Der Spiegel is no longer 

“Spiegelesque.” One reporter, who asked to remain anonymous, 
says that “we once had a circulation of less than one million, 
and we lived fantastically well, too.” Franziska Augstein, 
Augstein’s daughter and a journalist at Siiddeutsche Zeitung, 


The West German 
political establishment 
hated Der Spiegel. 


voiced her discontent more aggressively. “Der Spiegel has 
turned into one gossipy paper among many,” she said in an 
attention-grabbing speech at a Berlin conference for news- 
paper journalists in 2005, and she pointed the finger firmly 
at Aust: “The fish rots from the head.” 

But blaming Aust exclusively for what happened to Der 
Spiegel over the past fifteen years is far too simplistic. Griev- 
ances over the loss of influence, the decline of investigative 
journalism, and the steady creep of infotainment are by no 
means unique to Der Spiegel. Journalists everywhere are 
anxious about the future of their profession. The one big 
difference is that Der Spiegel’s reporters had the ability to 
take matters into their own hands. 


DURING THE 1960s, a number of political activists joined 
Der Spiegel, tilting the magazine’s news coverage to the left 
and demanding a say in management. Augstein, a free spirit, 
was sympathetic, and in 1974, Der Spiegel created a hold- 
ing company, to be owned by all members of the staff who 
had been with the magazine for at least three years. In the 
interest of long-term stability, Augstein also sold 25 percent 
of the company to Gruner + Jahr, the magazine-publishing 
subsidiary of Bertelsmann, and decided that his four children 
would inherit, in total, only 24.5 percent after his death—half 
a percent below the threshold required for veto power. 

Initially, Der Spiegel’s employees rarely meddled in manage- 
ment. They were more than happy with a dividend that in good 
years increased most employees’ salaries by half. But when 
Augstein wanted to make Aust editor in 1994, a vast majority 
objected, arguing that the television journalist lacked the 
necessary print experience. Perhaps as important, they didn’t 
like what they had heard about his antagonistic manage- 
ment style at Spiegel TV. Seikel recalls that an exasperated 
Augstein talked about “throwing in the towel and opening a 
chip shop on [the North Frisian island of] Sylt.” Augstein’s 
threat to retire did the trick. The committee reluctantly 
agreed to Aust’s appointment. 

It was only after Augstein died, in 2002, that the balance of 
power shifted gradually away from Der Spiegel’s top floors to 
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the ground-floor canteen. There, in a garishly decorated pop- 
architecture landmark from the 1960s, hundreds of employ- 
ees gather every twelve months for their annual meeting. In 
the soft orange glow of bosom-shaped lamps, they address 

complaints and concerns to the five representatives who are 

elected every three years. Spiegel journalists say the atmo 

sphere is more like a union than a shareholder meeting. “We 

like to vote for people who aren’t powerful,” one longtime 

reporter told me. “Why should we boost someone who is 
high up in the Spiegel hierarchy anyway?” 

Such self-interest, though, doesn’t necessarily produce 
good corporate governance. Once elected, Der Spiegel’s labor 
representatives must consider the long-term interests of the 
company. It’s a difficult proposition, as the employee-owners 
of Le Monde could attest. The French newspaper is unprofit- 
able and saddled with debt, making it a ripe target for take- 
over by minority shareholders—a situation that Der Spiegel’s 
employee-owners must be mindful of as they go forward. Diffi- 
culties can arise especially when business strategy, journalistic 
ideals, and employee self-interest clash. In 2002, for instance, 
Spiegel’s management joined HypoVereinsbank AG and media 
companies Springer AG and Bauer AG in a bid to buy the 
troubled television group ProSieben. Staff representatives 
opposed the move, saying that financial ties with competitors 
and banks would undermine Der Spiegel’s journalistic inde- 
pendence. Reluctant to reinvest profits, they also argued that 
the financial stakes were too high—a judgment that proved 
short-sighted. In the end, ProSieben went for $1.3 billion to 
the California-based entrepreneur Haim Saban, who resold 
the firm three years later for about three times that amount. 

The warts on Der Spiegel’s ownership model showed, too, 
when the staff dismissed Seikel, in 2006, and then Aust, last 
year. In both cases the committee simply started looking for 
successors, without communicating its intentions, and made 
a hash of the process. Committee members acted hastily and 
without coordination, more like rebellious subordinates, in 
fact, than managers. In May 2006, they picked Mario Frank, a 
manager with Gruner + Jahr, to replace Seikel. As the second- 
biggest shareholder, Gruner + Jahr has not played an active 
role in Der Spiegel’s management so far. But Frank’s surprise 
appointment sparked fears that he would strengthen the 
media giant’s position in the long term. The new manager 
did little to assuage those fears when he decided to buy 50 
percent of the money-losing, German-language edition of 
the Financial Times—a move that would have been beneficial 
to Gruner + Jahr, which owns the other half. The employee 
committee promptly vetoed the decision. 

In Aust’s case, his management style complicated mat- 
ters further. While some reporters have raised legitimate 
questions about Der Spiegel’s journalism under Aust, at least 
as many had personal gripes that may have blurred their 
view of his overall record. According to a number of report- 
ers interviewed for this article, Aust would often browbeat 
people who weren’t part of his inner circle and who didn’t 
share his views. “Aust energized the newsroom but he also 
spread fear,’ says Dieter Wild, a former deputy editor who 
retired in 1999, “In the end, many people just wanted the 
committee to take revenge.” 
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Last summer, the committee finally did, getting rid of the 
man it never wanted in the first place. Mario Frank, the new 
manager, placed cold calls to potential successors, and the 
news quickly reached Aust in Indonesia. “Hold on to your 
seat,” his deputy, Joachim Preuss, told him over the phone. 

“They are looking for your replacement.” When Aust returned 
to the office, names of candidates were being leaked on a 
daily basis. In haste, the committee offered the job to Claus 
Kleber, a public-television anchor with no print experience. 
Several media organizations reported the appointment as a 
done deal. In the end, Kleber declined the offer. 

Finally, in February, Der Spiegel announced the plan 
to replace Aust internally, with Mascolo and Miiller von 
Blumencron. The two are clearly intent on restoring calm to 
the newsroom, but they haven’t spoken publicly about their 
plans and declined my requests for an interview. In a telling 
note to readers, Der Spiegel conceded that, as anewsweekly, it 

“doesn’t like to be the subject of news itself—as it sometimes 
was in recent months. Now the new editors are on board, 
and a dose of self-criticism is in order: During the succession 
process and the dismissal of editor Stefan Aust, 61, Der Spiegel 
didn’t always act expertly. We could have done better.” 

Staff members I spoke to say that, for the moment, sweep- 
ing changes are unlikely. “They’re under the same pres- 
sure as Aust to sell copies, you know,” says one reporter, 
and, indeed, one of their best-selling covers so far was 
headlined “The Perpetrators: How Germans Turned into 
Murderers”—an echo of the age-old Spiegel maxim that Nazi 
stories always work. But in a presentation to employees, 
Mascolo and Miiller von Blumencron stressed that they 


want to see feature writers and investigative reporters work 
in teams more often—an acknowledgment perhaps that Der 
Spiegel has of late overemphasized writing at the expense of 
reporting. They also said that print and online must work 
more closely together. 


That sentiment reflects the editors’ respective résumés. 
Mascolo, a political journalist with a talent for digging, is the 
choice for those who want a revival of Der Spiegel’s investiga- 
tive culture. Miller von Blumencron has overseen the rise 
of Spiegel Online, the splashy and successful Web site. The 
appointment of two editors suggests that no single candidate 
filled out the job profile, and that a balance had to be struck. 

“There were certain fears within Der Spiegel that the Internet 
would be boosted at the expense of the print edition,” says 
Armin Mahler, the current head of the employee committee. 

“We want a new-media sensibility, but we’d also like to see a 
revival of Der Spiegel’s traditional virtues.” 

As for the magazine’s employee-owners, their handling 
of the succession process doesn’t inspire confidence in their 
leadership in times of crisis. Supervising up is tricky, and if 
things go awry again, Gruner+ Jahr may be waiting in the 
wings to take over. But for now, Der Spiegel’s journalists are 
at the center of an experiment in whether socialized man- 
agement can overcome self-interest and marry new and old— 
without losing too much of that special Spiegel sauce. csr 


KONSTANTIN RICHTER is a freelance writer in Berlin. His first novel, 
Bettermann, was published in Germany in 2007. 





My Year in the 


Trenches 


A veteran editor goes back to square one, 


and learns something new 


BY MIKE PRIDE 


It was a store-bought cake with a row of candles and a message 


in sugary script. Excited young voices filled the room in a 
third-floor apartment at the crest of the hill that rises behind 
New Hampshire’s statehouse. As the candles were lit, one of the 
party’s hosts quieted the crowd and said it was obvious who 
should have the honor: me. J Blushing and beaming, I stepped 
forward and blew out the candles. Then, rather than make a 


speech, I simply recited the message on the cake: “It’s Over, 
Bitches.” Why the expletive was necessary, and why this 
particular expletive, I didn’t exactly get. But everyone else 
seemed to get it, which was good enough for me. 

Of course, I knew what was over. It was the New Hamp- 
shire presidential primary, my eighth and last as the editor of 
the Concord Monitor, the twenty-thousand-circulation daily 
in the state capital. The party celebrated the Monitor staff's 
work on a story that had consumed our time and energy for 
weeks, rising to a crescendo and a surprise ending in the 
first days of 2008. 

I had witnessed plenty of campaigns and surprises in 
thirty years at the paper. What was different this time was 
that rather than run the show, I had left the corner office 
in the Monitor newsroom to become a reporter, columnist, 
and writer. The idea came to me last spring. I had decided 
to retire in June 2008, a decision that focused my thinking. 


More than forty-five years ago, I got into 
journalism to write, but I had run the 
Monitor’s newsroom for nearly thirty 
of those years and been editor of some 
kind for thirty-five. Having moved from 
sportswriter to sports editor to city edi- 
tor to managing editor to editor, I had 
never been a daily city-side reporter. If 
I were ever going to have the chance, 
this was it. 

I also viewed my switch as being in 
the Monitor's interest. Like all news- 
papers, we are struggling to thrive in 
a rapidly changing media world. Deci- 
sions about how the paper should pro- 
ceed, I reasoned, should be made by 
the editors who will have to live with 
those decisions. Felice Belman, the 
managing editor, was my heir appar- 
ent as editor, and Geordie Wilson, the 
publisher, promoted Felice to execu- 
tive editor. At my request, he allowed 
me to keep the title “editor,” but my job 
became to provide content. 

So one day late last May, I came to 
work as a writer. I say writer rather than 
reporter because that is how I viewed 
myself. I reported a few breaking stories, 
but as a beat reporter, I couldn’t hold a 
candle to the reporters on our staff. This 
fact was confirmed for me in just a few 
days of eavesdropping on my new pod- 
mate, Sarah Liebowitz. Sarah is a politi- 
cal reporter who, at that moment, was 
winding up her work on the New Hamp- 
shire legislative session and beginning in 
earnest her coverage of Hillary Clinton’s 
presidential candidacy. Her telephone 
was an extension of her senses. This 
constant working of the phone, and 
other gadgets I knew less about, gave 
Sarah and the other reporters command of the beats they 
covered. I didn’t have time to develop such savvy. 

I did have the sense to turn to other reporters for help. One 
of my first stories was about a girl who was graduating from 
a local high school whose parents had been killed two and a 
half years earlier by an arsonist. The girl’s grandparents had 
taken her in, nurtured her through her grief, and helped her 
succeed as a student. For the story, I needed to know what 
had become of the arsonist, who had never gone to trial after 
the court accepted his plea of not guilty by reason of insanity. 
I turned to Annmarie Timmins, our police and court reporter. 
Within minutes she pointed me to the records and gave me 
the names and numbers I needed. 

Mostly I am my own boss, although I welcome editing 
and always have an editor for my stories. My goal from the 
outset was to create content that played to my strengths 
and served the paper’s needs. We have lost staff by attrition. 
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We have no reporters assigned to our Sunday Viewpoints or 
Home & Family sections. I set out to write regular columns 

for Viewpoints. This meant I often went to see presiden- 
tial candidates on the stump and used our editorial-board 

interviews with them to find angles for columns. For Home 

& Family, I initiated a personal column called “At My Age.” I 

pitched it to readers sixty and older, like me, but I also used 

it as a vehicle to write about almost anything I wanted: love, 
health, art, books, yoga, journal-keeping, how I met my wife. 
I have had more reader response to the “At My Age” column 

than to anything else I’ve written. 


FROM THE BEGINNING Of my year as a reporter, I had to learn 
and relearn lessons. Some were basic. As a kid sportswriter 
covering high school games in the 1960s, I had to write on 
the fly. I could dictate a lead on the phone without having 
written it. If the clock demanded it, I could file ten minutes 
after a game. Sometimes during my stringing days, I pro- 
duced different deadline stories on the same game for two 
papers. Thus I had confidence that, almost forty-five years 
later, I could fire off cogent takes on presidential debates for 
the next morning’s edition. 

It wasn’t necessarily so. The notes I took were too copi- 
ous, and in the twenty minutes I had to write, I found myself 
lost in who said what. I struggled to be decisive about what 
mattered or who had scored. Although I developed more 
selective note-taking techniques and improved with time, 
deadline stories were among the least successful and reward- 
ing pieces I did. It was a shock how difficult it was to do at 
sixty-one what had seemed like second nature at eighteen. 

Reporting is a humbling job, not a glamorous one. Time— 
how reporters spend it, how little control they have over 
it—is always a factor. There is no joy in the hours spent 
reading town budgets, bills before the Legislature, or thick 
demographic reports on whether and why your state is los- 
ing young people. Mostly I was spared the boredom of gov- 
ernment proceedings, but when I covered the annual town 
meeting in New London, the two newsworthy items were 
twenty-first and last on a twenty-four-item agenda. As I sat 
in the gym bleachers shifting my rear end on the hard seat 
and watching the clock, residents debated almost every item. 
I missed my 11 p.m. deadline. Another time, I heard that a 
man I wanted to interview was going to be at a meeting on a 
Saturday afternoon. I stepped into a church in Warner and 


I appreciate more than 
ever what journalists 
do—in part because they 
are doing more than ever. 
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found myself at a Masonic installation-of-officers ritual. With 
no gracious way to exit, I sat there for almost two hours. 

That wasn’t the only time I learned a lesson the hard way. 
In conjunction with a presidential debate, Richard Schiff, the 
actor who played Toby Ziegler on The West Wing, came to 
Manchester to speak at a forum. Assigned to interview him 
beforehand, I put in a call to his publicist. I figured it would 
take a while for Schiff to return the call, so I rushed out to be 
fitted for a tux for my son’s wedding. Just as I was slipping 
into the jacket, my phone rang. It was a publicist for Schiff’s 
organization. I asked if I could call back, but the answer was 
no. A sudden thunderstorm was rattling the windows and 
darkening the day. Because the Concord High School prom 
was that night, teenagers and their moms packed the tux 
shop. I stripped off the coat, shouldered past preening teens 
and high-stepped through a downpour to my car. Breathless 
and sweating in the steamy car, I interviewed Schiff with the 
cell phone on speaker and my steering wheel for a desk. 

Writing daily also brought surprising challenges. Despite 
years of editing, I found that I sometimes had feelings of 
inadequacy about the tenets of writing that are so dear to my 
heart: kill off without mercy the throat-clearing sentences 
that come naturally to every writer looking for a good lead; 
write a lead that hooks the reader instantly; use short sen- 
tences and simple words; know what your story is before 
you write it and resist even juicy details that stray from your 
theme; determine beforehand how many words a story is 
worth and stick close to that number. As an editor, I preached 
these basic lessons again and again. I have always told young 
reporters at the Monitor that if they followed this advice, the 
daily practice of reporting would take care of the rest. They 
would grow and prosper as journalists. 

I still believe this. It’s just that I have a new understand- 
ing of how difficult these things are to do. Every one of those 
tenets is hard to follow with a deadline breathing down your 
neck. A lead (or lede, as I still prefer to spell it) is hard to 
write. Fifty-cent words creep into stories against a writer’s 
will. It’s much easier to write long than it is to write short. I 
was surprised at how often I needed to turn on that editor’s 
voice in my head, or ask another editor, to figure out why a 
story wasn’t going well. 

My most gratifying work as a reporter has been for a 
project on World War II. Its origins were both personal 
and professional. My father died last year, and because I 
never got around to taping an interview with him until after 
Alzheimer’s had addled his memory, his World War II story 
died with him. Also, I had been following Ken Burns’s prog- 
ress in making his pss film, The War—his company, Floren- 
tine Films, is based seventy miles from Concord in Walpole, 
his hometown—and I knew its broadcast would heighten 
public interest in World War II. As the film’s debut drew 
near, I interviewed Burns on the back porch of his summer 
home on the shore of Lake Sunapee. I also reviewed The 
War for the paper. 

For the Monitor’s World War II project, I set out with 
fellow reporter Meg Heckman to interview as many local 
people as possible who had experienced the war. We figured 
we'd find a couple of dozen people with stories to tell. But 





before we knew it, our prospective interview list totaled 
more than a hundred. 

Our method was to do an extensive interview, transcribe 
it, and cut and reshape it into a chronological oral his- 
tory. We double-checked the facts, sent the oral histories 
to their tellers for correction, and relied on our staff artist, 
Charlotte Thibault, to create maps to locate and help illus- 
trate the stories. We began publishing our series, MY WAR, 
on the Sunday in September that Burns’s film debuted. We 
are still running the stories as I write. We have told more 
than forty stories so far and have more to tell. People have 
entrusted their most harrowing and personal experiences to 
us. Many shared their stories for the first time. 

Four remarkable things happened as a result of this series. 
Our readers got a firsthand education about the vastness of 
World War II, as did Meg and I. Readers learned that the 
remnant of this generation still in our midst includes neigh- 
bors who for decades have silently carried with them stories 
of courage, endurance, and adventure. With the help of Ari 
Richter, the Monitor’s managing editor, we added sound and 
in some cases video to the Web presentation. And by enlist- 
ing high school students to do some interviews, we created 
a community journalism project across generations. 

There was a period last summer when World War II took 
more than half my work time. In addition to interviewing 
Burns, old soldiers, and others of that generation, I found 
more opportunities to write about it. Richard Rhodes, who 
won a Pulitzer Prize for The Making of the Atomic Bomb, 
came to Manchester for a speaking gig at a local college. I 
interviewed him about Hiroshima and Nagasaki, among 
other subjects. I asked Senator Chris Dodd’s staff to send 
me galley proofs of his upcoming book about his father’s let- 
ters from the Nuremberg trials, where Thomas J. Dodd had 
been a prosecutor. In July, two months before Letters from 
Nuremberg: My Father’s Narrative of a Quest for Justice was 
published, I was able to write a front-page story. 

Then, as Dodd and the other presidential candidates 
quickened their pace, I joined the rest of the staff in cover- 
ing them. Working mainly as a columnist, I learned a great 
deal about journalism from this on-the-ground experience. 
When John McCain’s campaign imploded last summer, I 
saw firsthand how much campaign beat reporters relish 
a political obituary. They might have preferred McCain’s 
open style to buttoned-down operations like Clinton’s or 
Mitt Romney’s, but preferences count for nothing when the 
mighty appear to be falling. I also observed how the coverage 
that candidates receive reflects the way they and their cam- 
paigns treat reporters. Because Clinton had a rough history 
with many of the reporters covering her, their stories tended 
to be highly critical from the outset. By contrast, it wasn’t 
until well after New Hampshire that reporters and colum- 
nists began to probe Barack Obama’s rhetoric and question 
his dearth of experience. In part, that was because Obama 
was refreshingly straightforward in answering journalists’ 
questions. The people who spoke for him were also more 
open and relaxed than Clinton’s aides. 

The best part of being on the campaign trail is, simply, that 
it’s fun. Yes, the jokes get stale on the fourth telling, and the 


potential you see for a candidate to rise from the pack almost 
always proves to be empty. But I’ll not soon forget the day 
just before the primary when the Monitor’s Dan Barrick and I 
decided to team up to see as many candidates as possible and 
write a rolling account of what we witnessed. I rose before 5 
a.m. in subzero temperatures and began my day talking with 
rowdy union members as they awaited John and Elizabeth 
Edwards at one of the old, red-brick Amoskeag mill build- 
ings on the Merrimack River in Manchester. I had breakfast 
at a diner where Bill Richardson spouted false optimism and 
pumped hands. Outside, his and Ron Paul’s supporters held 
dueling rallies and Dennis Kucinich volunteers passed out 
fliers. At the Concord High School gym, I joined a throng 
to listen to a hoarse Obama celebrating his victory in Iowa. 
From there, I headed to Henniker to hear Mike Huckabee 
play bass guitar with Mama Kicks, a local band. I watched as 
his sidekick, Chuck Norris, revved up the teens in the crowd 
with muscle jokes and a call to abolish the income tax. By 
the time I had written my accounts and woven them with 
Barrick’s, it was 10 p.m. 

The difference between our beat reporters and me was 
that most of them could have risen the next morning—every 
morning—and done it again. I needed a rest. 

I have gained a few cosmic perspectives from my time 
as a reporter. 

When I came to the Monitor thirty years ago, one of my 
first acts was to wean the staff away from turn-of-the-screw 
coverage of government. As a result, a newsroom already 
skeptical of the new boss surmised that I favored soft news, 
not hard, that I wanted people stories, not tough reporting. 
In reality, I believed then, as now, that excellent community 
journalism requires a combination of thorough reporting on 
public affairs and strong human stories that help readers get 
to know one another. 

When I pick up papers around the country these days, 
it seems to me that both elements are in decline. The one 
diminishing the most is the human reporting. As their staffs 
shrink, newspapers are losing their ability to connect people 
to people. 

After almost a year of reporting, I appreciate more than 
ever what journalists do—in part because they are doing 
more than ever. But mainly I am talking about what good 
reporters have always cone. Every day, I see my colleagues 
sift out false information, challenge power, resist cheap shots, 
and hold stories until every fact has been checked and double- 
checked. They take the time to be fair. They are more con- 
cerned with being right than being first. 

It troubles me that in the current media culture, instant 
communication and even instant analysis are valued so much 
more than the bedrock practices of journalists. I hope the day 
never comes when market forces kill off these practices. 

Personally, I am glad not to be an editor anymore. As my 
younger colleagues might say, Those days are over, bitches. 
But this year of reporting has been a gift. It’s the best job on 
earth. cur 


MIKE PRIDE will retire from the Monitor in June. In retirement, he 
plans to research and write history, travel with his wife, and relax. 
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Reviews 


ESSAY 


Love Thy Neighbor 


The religion beat in an age of intolerance 


BY TIM TOWNSEND 


n the Gospel of Matthew, it doesn’t take long for the author to show his readers 

two different sides of Jesus Christ. One minute Jesus is sitting on a mountain, 

delivering a powerful sermon to a presumably rapt audience: “Blessed are the 
meek, for they will inherit the earth.... Blessed are the peacemakers, for they will 
be called children of God.” But just five chapters later, Jesus, again preaching to 
his apostles, changes his tune. “Do not think that I have come to bring peace to 
the earth; I have not come to bring peace, but a sword,” he says. “For I have come 
to set a man against his father, and a daughter against her mother, and a daughter- 
in-law against her mother-in-law; and one’s foes will be members of one’s own 
household.” That’s quite a change from the sandal-wearing, peace-loving hippie 
we’ve come to expect. 

If even Jesus could be divisive, what can be expected of the sinners who call 
themselves his followers? And how about his contemporary American disciples, 
who sport anonymous Internet handles and spend their days trolling blogs dedi- 
cated to the disparagement of other faiths? What about those who insist that Jesus 
himself have a stronger voice in the U.S. Congress? 

As a reporter covering religion at the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for the last four 
years, I’ve been a witness to attitudes and language on my beat that would make 
veteran political reporters cringe. Even the blog I wrote for the paper, The God 
Beat, became such a target for corrosive, hateful comments that I was forced to 
shut it down. 

Of course, the spiritually polarized America we live in today is not new. Intoler- 
ance might as well have been the motto of the Puritans, separatists who crossed 
the Atlantic in 1630, fleeing religious persecution. Aboard the Arbella (or perhaps, 
some historians say, on dry land before they set sail), John Winthrop delivered 
his famous sermon, “A Model of Christian Charity.” As he made clear to his band 
of pilgrims, they were not voyaging to New England to set up a democracy. The 
idea was to found New Jerusalem, a Christian government that would complete 
an unfinished reformation. 

“For we must consider that we shall be as a city upon a hill, the eyes of all 
people are upon us,” Winthrop told his passengers, consciously echoing Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount. What Winthrop had in mind was a political system whose 
top priority would be, as the historian Perry Miller wrote, “the duty of suppress- 
ing heresy, of subduing or somehow getting rid of dissenters— of being, in short, 
deliberately, vigorously, and consistently intolerant.” The Puritans believed they, 
like the Israelites of the Hebrew scriptures, had a covenant with God. And they 
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believed that fellow colonists like Roger 
Williams, who preached religious toler- 
ance, could go straight to hell. Or bar- 
ring that, Rhode Island. 

The United States is a young nation, 
and maybe it’s not so strange that these 
impulses toward exceptionalism and 
religious intolerance—paired as per- 
fectly as a cold Budweiser and a Ball 
Park Frank—have passed so easily down 
sixteen generations from our Puritan 
ancestors. By now, they seem encoded 
into our red-white-and-blue DNA. And 
deoxyribonucleic acid (or more pre 
cisely, its role in evolution) happens to 
be the topic of Lauri Lebo’s The Devil in 
Dover (The New Press), an unapologetic 
indictment of intelligent design, funda- 
mentalist Christianity, and American 
journalism’s insistence on objectivity 
in the face of clear untruths. 

Lebo was the education reporter for 
the York Daily Record, one of the local 
papers near Dover, Pennsylvania. In 
2004, the local school board insisted 
that ninth-grade biology teachers at 
Dover High School read a statement to 
students questioning the scientific ve- 
racity of Darwinian evolution. At once, 
eleven parents sued the district, seeking 
to exclude intelligent design—the argu- 
ment that life is so complex that it must 
be the work of a supernatural designer— 
from the science curriculum. 

By the second page, we know exactly 
where Lebo stands. “From a front-row 
seat in a federal courtroom,” she writes, 

“T watched elected officials of a school 
board...try to force religion into sci- 
ence class through a backdoor called in- 
telligent design.” Much of the pleasure 
in reading The Devil in Dover comes 
from that front-row seat, which Lebo 
shares with her reader. And her insider 
status extends beyond the courtroom. 
Kitzmiller vy. Dover Area School District 
brought the world’s media to central- 
southern Pennsylvania, and Lebo’s book 
shows the value of a local reporter al- 
ready familiar with the players as neigh- 
bors, sources, and, sometimes, friends. 

One of the best parts of Lebo’s book 
is her intricate reporting of how the case 
ended up in Dover’s federal courtroom 
in the first place. The genesis of the story, 
it seems, was a student mural depicting 
the Ascent of Man. This four-by-sixteen- 
foot mural of a monkey’s step-by-step 
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evolution into Homo sapiens stood in a 
biology classroom at Dover High School. 
The school’s janitor, Larry Reeser, was 
offended by it every time he walked in to 
clean the classroom because, as he told 
Lebo, “you can see the guy’s schwantz 
hanging out.” 

In 2002, Reeser showed the mural to 
members of Dover’s school board, in- 
cluding Alan Bonsell, a newly elected 
board member and evangelical Chris- 
tian who would eventually lead the fight 
to get intelligent design taught in the 
very classroom where the mural stood. 
“Board members looked at the paint- 
ing and agreed that ape penises had no 
business in science class,” writes Lebo. 
Just before teachers returned from sum- 
mer break, the janitor dragged the mu- 
ral out to the school’s parking lot and 
set it on fire. 

The Devil in Dover is filled with such 
details, and with mini-profiles of the 
main players that take the reader right 
into the muck of the debate. It’s not per- 
fect. Subplots involving Lebo’s relation- 
ship with her evangelical father and a 
post-trial road trip of personal spiritual 
discovery (along the way, she gets a tat- 
too of the Flying Spaghetti Monster to 
symbolize her newfound stand against 
organized religion) feel like filler. Worse, 
they distract from Lebo’s more impor- 
tant story about the ugly rift that reli- 
gion has created in America, and the 
responsibility of journalists covering 
that rift to write truthfully rather than 
just provide equal time to both sides 
(as if there are only two) in a misguided 
quest for objectivity. 

Lebo’s point is one that newsrooms 
across the country struggle with when 
it comes to the religion beat. It’s im- 
possible to say that one faith is right 
and that another—or no faith at all—is 
wrong. But it is possible, in the case of 
intelligent design, to decide between 
the overwhelming amount of scientific 
evidence in favor of evolution and a par- 
ticular brand of Christianity whose fun- 
damental belief in the inerrancy of the 
Bible is threatened by Darwin’s findings. 


For journalists covering this story, there 
are no sides to balance, writes Lebo. Like 
gravity, lightning, or tomato soup, evo- 
lution just is. 

To give equal time to the creationist 
agenda, which challenges the foundation 


of all biological science, is to betray the 

journalist’s pledge to bring readers truth, 
however imperfect that truth may some- 
times be. Because they don’t push back 

against such conservative Christian no- 
tions, Lebo argues, journalists are par- 
tially responsible for the fact that 45 per- 
cent of Americans believe that humans 

appeared on earth in their present form 

about six thousand years ago. 

It was U.S. District Judge John E. 
Jones III, one of the heroes in Lebo’s 
book, who dismissed intelligent de- 
sign as “a mere re-labeling of creation- 
ism.” But by the end of The Devil in 
Dover, the author realizes with some 
sadness that creationists are not going 
to be swayed by one judge’s opinion. 
Instead, writes Lebo, Jones “received 
hateful e-mail messages so strident 
that following his decision, U.S. Mar- 
shalls watched over his home and fam- 
ily over Christmas.” 

Meanwhile, Tammy Kitzmiller, the 
Dover High School parent who was the 
case’s lead plaintiff, received an anon- 
ymous letter at home. The writer re- 
minded Kitzmiller that Madalyn Murray 
O’Hair, whose 1960 lawsuit led to the 
ban on organized public-school prayer, 
was murdered. “I sure would hate to 
be in your shoes or your daughter’s 
shoes,” the letter continued. “God hates 
sin....[WJatch out for a bullet.” 


THANKS IN PART TO JAMES MADISON 
and his Bill of Rights, the Puritan vi- 
sion of America as a rigidly intolerant 
society didn’t come to pass. The First 
Amendment ensured that the govern- 
ment could make no law prohibiting the 
free exercise of religion, and America’s 
protection of pluralism remains one of 
its most beautiful features. 

But beauty has been the root of some 
brutal fights, and theological skirmishes 
in twenty-first-century America are 
shaping up to be doozies. In the wake 
of the clergy sex-abuse scandal, for in- 
stance, Catholics are deeply divided be- 
tween traditionalists, who still believe in 
the authority of their bishops and the 
tenets of their church, and progressives, 
who prefer to live by the more liberal, 
post-Vatican II principles that they be- 
lieve have come under assault by conser- 
vatives over the last generation. 
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One can also see the seams of the 
Episcopal church coming apart over 
the issue of homosexuality, which is 
really just the most visible symptom of 
a deeper theological division. Accord- 
ing to Kevin Eckstrom, the editor of Re- 
ligion News Service, “The chasm is so 
deep that neither side trusts the other 
or is willing to give it the benefit of the 
doubt on anything. The traditionalists 
feel their way of life is being taken away 
from them by the tyranny of the ma- 
jority, while the progressives think a 
bigoted minority is holding the Holy 
Spirit hostage. [And] even those fights 
aren’t about sex, or even theology, but 
about power, and who gets to make 
the decisions that will tie the hands of 
everyone else.” 

Mainline Protestant churches—Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Lutherans—are 
fumbling around in the dark, desper- 
ately trying to attract new, and younger, 
congregants to their barren pews. Evan- 
gelical bodies, especially Pentacostals, 
seem to be the only churches gaining 
members. But it is also conservative 
evangelicals (along with traditionalist 
Catholics) who are most involved in 
the battle royale with secularists. The 
culture wars, as they are called, are a 
blessing for at least one group: journal- 
ists. “Heat is good for a story, and reli- 
gion is consistently good for that,” says 
Cathleen Falsani, a religion columnist 
at the Chicago Sun-Times who covered 
the beat as a reporter for several years. 
“Religion is polarizing. Maybe that’s not 
the way it’s intended to be, but it is.” 

Falsani, whose book Sin Boldly: A 
Field Guide for Grace will be published 
this fall by Zondervan, said complaints 
about her work escalated when she 
began writing in her own voice. “The 
worst ad hominem attacks on me per- 
sonally have come from my own com- 
patriots in the evangelical community,” 
she said. “That was angering and hurt- 
ful at times.” 

Neela Banerjee, who covers religion 
for The New York Times, said there is a 
difference in the way those on different 
sides of the culture wars express their 
rage. There is, she said, “a great deal of 
anger between secularists and the Chris- 
tian right. The former tend to be more 
upfront about their anger, while the lat- 
ter...cloak their criticism in language of 


Among the nearly 1,500 comments 
were suggestions that I should be 
murdered. To his credit, Charles 
Johnson deleted the death threats 
and the comments with my address 
from his blog, Little Green Footballs. 
Blessed are the peacemakers. 


hating the sin but loving the sinner. Each 
sees the other as a profoundly danger- 
ous influence on society.” 

Eckstrom concurs. All parties, he 
says, feel their worldview is under at- 
tack—“on the one side by religious fun- 
damentalists, who hate science and love 
war, and on the other by godless hedo- 
nists, who want to denude the Pledge 
of Allegiance and turn the country over 
to radical Islamists. There’s very little 
middle ground there.” 


AND WHERE DOES THIS LEAVE AMERICAN 
Muslims? Since the September 11 attacks, 
no group of Americans has had a more 
difficult time balancing the reality of 
their daily lives with the promised pro- 
tection of the Bill of Rights. Regardless of 
whether they, or even their parents, were 
born in the U.S., American Muslims face 
fellow citizens who are afraid of the next 
mass murder, and believe that Islam is 
intent on destroying America. 

Like nearly every religion reporter I 
know, I’ve written a lot about the Mus- 
lim American experience in recent years. 
It’s difficult to explain to other Ameri- 
cans the fear this community lives with. 
One Muslim described it to me as a tidal 
wave they see growing on the not-so- 
distant horizon. They hope the wave 
will dissipate, but instead it grows and 
gets closer to shore, especially during 
election years. 


JUST A FEW WEEKS AGO, IN LATE FEB- 
ruary, I got an e-mail from the Council 
on American-Islamic Relations. This 
was not unusual. Like most beat report- 
ers, I get hundreds of press releases a 
day. Some I look at, some I don’t. From 
CAIR alone, I typically receive from one 
to three e-mails every day, and I had 
never acted on one before. But this one 
was different. It involved a mosque I 
cover in south St. Louis. The carr press 
release said that the FBI had been asked 
to investigate several comments on two 
blogs, which threatened a minaret being 
built outside the mosque. 

I had covered the groundbreaking 
of the minaret—the first to be built in 
St. Louis. The mayor had been there 
to praise pluralism and throw a little 
dirt around for the cameras. In Mus- 
lim countries, the minaret is the tower 
from which the muezzin chants the call 
to prayer. But as I noted in the original 
story, this particular 107-foot minaret 
was symbolic, not functional. 

Now I wrote a second story, which 
was maybe twelve column-inches long 
and ran the next day on the bottom of 
B2. It was workmanlike—it did what it 
had to do for our readers—and nothing 
more. I wrote that the author of a lo- 
cal blog, Gateway Pundit: Observations 
of the World from the Heart of Jesu- 
sland, had posted some photos of the 
minaret covered in scaffolding. One of 
the photo captions read, “Those calls 
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to prayers ought to go over really well 
with the people of this South St. Louis 
neighborhood.” 

I quoted the imam, who confirmed 
what I’d already written—that the mina- 
ret had no sound system or speakers and 
would not be used to call Muslims to 
prayer. I also quoted an FBI spokesman 
as well as a CAIR spokesman, and then 
detailed some of the comments that had 
alarmed Muslims and caused them to 
inform the FBI. 

For example, one visitor to Gateway 
Pundit had written: “It is really hard on 
us white, nonMuslims to have to live 
with these folks taking over our neigh- 
borhood and community. Our govern- 
ment helping these people relocate into 
America’s heartland is like inviting the 
enemy into your camp. It’s totally dis- 
gusting.” On another blog, Little Green 
Footballs, a visitor named “American” 
upped the ante: “Would be a shame if 
it were to be vandalized or destroyed. 
Just ashame I tell you.... wink wink sTL 
youth.” Another visitor to the same blog 
added: “I suppose dynamite would be 
considered an extreme response.” 

That was it. Twelve inches. Bottom 
of B2. 

But of course, B2 doesn’t really ex- 
ist anymore. Not on the Internet. The 
next morning, the e-mails started com- 
ing in at around nine. Many of them 
complained that I had written a story 

“planted” by carr, which was, I was told 

over and over again, a front for Hamas 
and the Muslim Brotherhood, and a 
fundraising arm for other Islamist ter- 
rorist organizations. But it was only after 
my testy e-mail exchange with Charles 
Johnson, the proprietor of Little Green 
Footballs, that the real fun began—es- 
pecially after Johnson posted our cor- 
respondence on the blog. 

Over the next two days, I received 
more than one hundred e-mails from 
Little Green Footballs readers. One sug- 
gested I should look into a job at Taco 
Bell, since I was obviously going to be 
fired for messing with Johnson. (Little 
Green Footballs fans credit Johnson 
with taking down Dan Rather after his 
60 Minutes story on George W. Bush’s 
National Guard service.) Another called 
me “a self-righteous numskull with the 
literary prowess of a dodo bird. A dodo 
bird that dropped out of college and is 
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on drugs.” Still another suggested that 
there was “no way you could possibly 
be any more of a dick.” 

In two related threads on Johnson’s 
blog, which ran to nearly 1,500 com- 
ments, my photo, bio, and home address 
were all posted. Someone ran my name 
through an anagram site and listed the 
results (Demon Shitty Town, Howdy 
Mitten Snot, Hindmost Yet Wont). An- 
other participant wrote a song, to be 
sung to the “Toys ‘R’ Us” theme: “I don’t 
want to be a St. Louis Post-Dispatch jour- 
nalist, because if I was. There wouldn’t 
be heaven after death.” And let’s not for- 
get the haiku: 


Tim shills for haters 
While wearing moderate robes 
He does not fool us 


Besides being called ignorant, arro- 
gant, balding, stupid, rude, fat (my new 
nickname was Burger Boy), lazy, and 
incompetent, I was depicted as a Sa- 
tanic baby. My mother was insulted. I 
was accused of lying about my academic 
degrees, having a comb-over, being a 
paid agent of the Saudi government, and 
acquiring “numerous social diseases.” I 
was, apparently, a plagiarist and a ter- 
rorist. Someone did a search to see if I 
was a pedophile. Others stuck with more 
generalized invective: 


Tim Townsend—you’re a smarmy little 
fuck, aren’t you? 

Townsend really should have checked 
on Dan Rather’s career before he 
messed with Charles. 

What a chickenshit little cocksucker. 
Another journalouse prick with a face 
for radio. 


Finally, there were suggestions that 
I should be murdered. To his credit, 
Johnson deleted the death threats and 
the comments with my address. Blessed 
are the peacemakers. 


MANY OF US LIKE TO THINK THAT THE 
principles embraced by James Madison 
and the rest of the founders are the 
bedrock upon which succeeding gen- 
erations of Americans have built this 
nation. The fact remains that a large 
percentage of our countrymen prefer 


the message that Winthrop delivered 
to the passengers of the Arbella. At the 
conclusion of his sermon, Winthrop 
warned that if the Puritans failed to 
found New Jerusalem in the New 
World—if they didn’t remain true to 
their covenant—God would reject them 
in turn. “If our hearts shall turn away, 
so that we will not obey, but shall be 
seduced, and worship other gods, our 
pleasures and profits, and serve them,” 
Winthrop said, “it is propounded unto 
us this day, we shall surely perish out 
of the good land whither we pass over 
this vast sea to possess it; therefore let 
us choose life, that we, and our seed, 
may live by obeying His voice and cleav- 
ing to Him, for He is our life, and our 
prosperity.” 

Reporters who cover the fractured, 
volatile, weighty world of religion have 
a responsibility to be equally respect- 
ful of all beliefs. Whether someone is a 
Roman Catholic, a Jew, or a Raélian, we 
are privileged to ask such people per- 
sonal questions about their most pro- 
found thoughts and hopes. “As corny 
as this sounds,” says the Times’s Neela 
Banerjee, “I think I grow by talking to 
folks whose worldviews are deeply dif- 
ferent from mine. My job is not to grab 
the quote that makes them sound silly, 
but the one that sheds light, perhaps 
new light, on what they believe.” 

But again, journalists who cover re- 
ligion also need to weigh that broad re- 
spect for belief against a larger truth. Ifa 
particular tenet of a particular faith has 
the potential to influence the public dis- 
course outside the walls of the church, 
synagogue, or mosque, reporters are re- 
sponsible for holding it up to the same 
scrutiny as any other idea tossed into the 
public square for debate. Which brings 
us back to The Devil in Dover. Toward 
the end of the book, Lebo sits down with 
Judge Jones and expresses her anxieties 
about the next round of “attacks on this 
country’s civil liberties.” Jones smiles re- 
assuringly at the author and affirms his 
faith in the great American experiment. 

“Democracy is messy,” he tells her. “It’s 


supposed to be that way.” csr 


TIM TOWNSEND was named 2005 reporter 
of the year by the Religion Newswriters 
Association. He does enjoy burgers, but does 
not have a comb-over. 





ASSESSMENT 


Best Face Forward 


At the Newseum, a troubled industry looks good under glass 


BY JULIA M. KLEIN 


AND WE THINK TODAY’S REPORTERS HAVE IT TOUGH. 

Picture this: To land a job, the journalistic aspirant known to history as 
Nellie Bly agrees to feign mental illness in order to uncover abuses at the notorious 
asylum for women on Blackwell’s Island. In a new “4-D” version of this famil- 
iar tale at the Newseum, an editor warns the plucky Bly of the obvious dangers 
involved. But how else is a Victorian woman to gain street cred as a reporter? 

We see and hear what Bly would later describe in her 1887 articles for the New 
York World. Here are the women tied together at the waist like a prison work gang 
or forced to sit all day on straight-back wooden benches; the unfeeling attendants 
laughing at their charges and confiscating Bly’s notebook; a well-spoken inmate 
who attests to her sanity, but may well be driven mad by the asylum regime. 

After pushing away a plate of inedible food and submitting to an icy bath, Bly 
is thrust back into her tiny cell. A rat scurries across the floor and leaps into bed 
beside her. Horrified, she flicks it in our direction. Yikes! Fur seems to brush the 
backs of our legs. How on earth, we wonder, did they do that? 

It would probably be unfair to suggest that this frightening intimacy with a 
rodent is the emotional highlight of the Newseum experience. But it is certainly 
among this new institution’s most memorable thrills. More than six years in 
the making, this $450 million, 250,000-square-foot behemoth bills itself as “the 
world’s most interactive museum”—a whiz-bang homage to a profession still wres- 
tling with the perils and promise of new media. As old-line journalism flounders, 
the Newseum salutes its past. But does it also augur its future? 

At the least, this ambitious expansion of the first Newseum (in Arlington, 
Virginia) mostly delivers on its technological boasts, of which the movie I-Witness: 
A 4-D Time Travel Adventure is perhaps the most vivid exemplar. According to 
the narrator, the film’s aim is to help us merge with “the digital news stream,” 
which floats toward us in bubbles framing historical scenes. With the help of 3-D 
glasses, the movie takes us not just to the asylum, but to the front lines of the Battle 
of Lexington with the Revolutionary War correspondent Isaiah Thomas, and to 
the rooftops of London with Edward R. Murrow, whose live broadcasts during 
Nazi air raids make radio history. As war rages, our seats shake, immersing us in 
the fray. At once sensationalistic and celebratory, the film underlines one of the 
museum’s central tropes: the journalist as hero. 

Theme-park dazzle will surely be integral to the Newseum’s bid to lure tourists 
(at $20 a head) from the nearby National Mall museums. Given the prevalence 
of cynicism about the news media, how the public will respond to the museum’s 


resolutely upbeat narrative is less cer- 
tain. “Everyone now considers them- 
selves a press critic,” notes Joe Urschel, 
the Newseum’s executive director and 
senior vice president. 

The story that the Newseum tells 
is not completely sanitized; individual 
blunders, from DEWEY BEATS TRUMAN to 
Jayson Blair, do get some play. But just as 
the Smithsonian Institution’s National 
Air and Space Museum, with its close 
ties to the military, touts the wonders of 
flight, and the National Museum of the 
American Indian offers a mostly uncriti- 
cal perspective on the tribes who help 
curate it, the Freedom Forum’s News- 
eum reflects what we, on our sunniest 
days, think of ourselves. 

Not that we’re having many sunny 
days, given the crescendo of buyouts, 
layoffs, and other cutbacks, not to men- 
tion shareholder uprisings and general 
corporate tumult. In view of all these 
economic (not to mention existential) 
woes, the Newseum’s tone is remark- 
ably sanguine. Credit the museum with 
taking a longer view—placing its faith 
in the seemingly eternal hankering for 
news and the reassuring penumbra of 
the First Amendment, as well as in the 
new idea of the “citizen journalist.” 

Some of the museum’s optimism is no 
doubt embedded in its very genes. The 
Newseum’s president, Peter S. Prichard, 
is the former editor-in-chief of USA To- 
day, a notable success story and a publi- 
cation known both for its bright graphics 
and generally rosy outlook. The muse- 
um’s founding partners, whose names 
adorn many of its fourteen galleries and 
fifteen theaters, include the remaining 
titans of the industry: The New York 
Times (in tandem with its ruling dynasty, 
the Ochs-Sulzberger Family), Rupert 
Murdoch’s News Corporation, Cox En- 
terprises, Hearst Corporation, ABC and 
NBC News, Time Warner, and so on. The 
museum does mention the implosion of 
Knight Ridder and the uncertain future 
of the industry. But this is not the place 
to find a systemic critique of the corpo- 
rate short-sightedness and managerial 
ineptitude that have led to what we re- 
porters call the “death spiral.” 

The Freedom Forum itself is the god- 
child of an archetypal media chain. It was 
established in 1991 by former Gannett 
Company chairman Allen H. Neuharth 
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as the successor to the Gannett Founda- 
tion. It no longer has any financial link 
to Gannett, a corporation both envied 
and despised within the industry for its 
high profit margins and mostly mediocre 
newspapers. Today, the Freedom Forum 
describes itself as “a nonpartisan founda- 
tion dedicated to free press, free speech 
’ whose fo- 


and free spirit for all people; 
cus includes the Newseum, the First 
Amendment, and newsroom diversity. 

Not surprisingly, the Newseum, 

which opened April 11, places the First 
Amendment front and center in its nar- 
rative, with a Five Freedoms Walkway 
and First Amendment Gallery. The 
gallery explains some of the legal chal- 
lenges that have alternately curtailed 
and expanded the amendment’s reach, 
from the Jehovah’s Witnesses cases that 
tested the limits of religious freedom 
to recent struggles involving outspoken 
high school students and newspapers. 
“Free speech not only lives, it rocks!” 
Oprah Winfrey tells us on the gallery 
walls, and LL Cool J seconds the emo- 
tion in a film. 

Lest we miss the point, the First 
Amendment also is engraved in marble 
on the museum’s Pennsylvania Avenue 
facade, an architectural tic that at least 
one critic has dismissed as too literal. 
But it is indisputably eye-catching, and 
it immediately identifies the museum’s 
purpose to passersby, many of whom 
linger to read the ever-changing dis- 
play of newspaper front pages that line 
its entrance. 

According to Prichard, the design- 
ers of the museum were charged with 
creating “an iconic building...that re- 
flected the mission of the press.” In re- 
sponse, Polshek Partnership Architects 
of New York constructed a boxy, seven- 
story structure that evokes a giant tele- 
vision set or a computer monitor with 
a recessed screen. 

But the firm itself prefers a different 
metaphor. Architect Robert Young, one of 
the lead designers on the project, likens 
the building to the pages of a newspaper. 


Polshek’s version of the front page is a 
glass-curtain wall—a “window on the 
world”—that represents the transpar- 
ency provided by a free press. Behind it 
are exhibits, including a Journalists Me 
morial and a 9/11 Gallery, that are bathed 
in diffuse natural light. In the museum’s 
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interior are “black box” spaces where 
more detailed exhibitions, including the 
News History Gallery, are housed. 

The notion of glass walls as sym- 
bols of democratic transparency is not 
new. The British architect Norman Fos- 
ter employed it in the rotunda he con- 
structed for the German Reichstag in 
Berlin, where the historical symbolism 
had a dark edge. The Newseum’s see- 
through facade has a functional aspect, 
permitting glimpses from the street of a 
giant LED screen in the lobby atrium. 

During a mid-March visit (when 
the exhibits were about 80 percent 
complete), the forty-by-twenty-two- 
foot screen was televising Democratic 
presidential contender Barack Obama’s 
speech on race in America. A small rapt 
crowd of Newseum employees and pre- 
view tour groups had gathered in the 
lobby and on the walkways above to 
watch what seemed like history in the 
making. With two television studios 
and another “Big Screen” video news 
wall, the Newseum could well evolve 
into acommunal gathering place at epic 
moments—much like Philadelphia’s 
National Constitution Center, where 
Obama gave his speech and frequent 
political debates are held. 

The museum’s location, at the in- 
tersection of Pennsylvania Avenue and 
Sixth Street, is also symbolically reso- 
nant. Its wraparound terraces offer 
spectacular views of the National Gal- 
lery of Art, Smithsonian museums, the 
National Archives, and the U.S. Capitol, 
which serves as a broadcast backdrop 
and a reminder of the press’s guardian 
role. On the sixth-floor terrace, an ex- 
hibit details the history of Pennsylvania 
Avenue—the site of presidential inaugu- 
ral parades, funeral processions, mass 
protests, and Newspaper Row, where 
out-of-town correspondents once plied 
their trade. (Not coincidentally, their of- 
fices were situated next to another jour- 
nalistic institution: Rum Row.) 

The Newseum’s most striking interior 
space is the atrium, where visitors can 
gaze overhead at a news helicopter and 
areplica of the satellite that sent the first 
television signal across the continent. As 
they ride three massive hydraulic eleva- 
tors between the concourse and sixth 
levels, they can survey a concrete guard 
tower from near Berlin’s Checkpoint 


Charlie, as well as the master control 
room that serves as the museum’s nerve 
center. Smaller side elevators, ramps, 
and stairways allow movement between 
floors. From multiple vantage points, 
visitors can read engraved quotations 
trumpeting the importance of journal- 
ism, journalists, and a free press. “Let the 
people know the facts,” declares Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln, himself the ob- 
ject of considerable press vituperation, 
“and the country will be safe.” 


THE MUSEUM’S INTRICATE LAYOUT 
and spatial metaphors embody the 
architect’s latest collaboration with 
Ralph Appelbaum Associates, a lead- 
ing New York-based exhibition design 
firm. Ralph Appelbaum first gained na- 
tional prominence in 1993 for his emo- 
tionally powerful use of design at the 
U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum in 
/Jashington, which served as a model 
for a whole generation of history mu- 
seums. Since then, he has worked with 
Polshek on the Rose Center for Earth 
and Space at the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York and the 
William Jefferson Clinton Presidential 
Center in Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Appelbaum also designed the first, 
more modest Newseum, which opened 
in 1997 and closed in 2002 after welcom- 
ing more than 2.25 million visitors to its 
interactive exhibits and memorial park. 
Susan Bennett, the Newseum’s deputy 
director and vice president for market- 
ing, notes that the original “starter mu- 
seum” was an invaluable planning aid. 
“We had five years of practice where we 
got a chance to observe people and see 
how they reacted,” says Bennett. “One 
of the mantras was that we didn’t want 
to improve ourselves into failure. We 
wanted to take the things that worked 
there and make it bigger and better.” 
Many features of the Washington New- 
seum—a display of Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning photographs, a video wall, a chron- 
ological survey of news history, and the 
interactive newsroom, among others— 
debuted in Arlington. Others, such as a 
World News Gallery that salutes jour- 
nalistic heroism abroad, fill in perceived 
gaps in the museum’s storyline. 
The designer makes sweeping claims 
for this Newseum, which he insists is 





Power of the pen The Newseum credits the free flow of information, via the press, for toppling the Berlin Wall. 


not simply an interactive museum of 


journalism and news. “What it really is,” 
says Appelbaum, “is a history museum 
of the evolution of the American mind. 
It defines how we created our moral 


compass, [and] how we’ve come to think 
about our political history. It is a catalog 
of American thought.” 

Appelbaum is unquestionably one 
of the great theorists of contemporary 
museum design. But some of his firm’s 
recent work, including the Clinton li- 
brary and the National Constitutional 
Center, has struck me as overwrought: 
too wordy, noisy, and dense. This may 
not be entirely his fault. Exhibition de- 
signers are perpetually warring with 
curators, who generally want more 
content and don’t understand how an- 
tiquated “book on the wall” exhibits can 
seem, especially when texts overwhelm 
the artifacts and images on display. (Ben- 
nett says that the journalists on the New- 
seum’s staff did learn to write shorter.) 
There’s also the constant pressure to 
appeal to every kind of visitor: the old 
and the young, the “strollers” and the 
“streakers,” dedicated readers and theme- 
park aficionados. 


As befits a media museum, the New- 
seum does employ a wide range of tech- 
niques, from interactive games to the tra- 
ditional juxtaposition of artifacts with 
wall texts. At its best, it weds cutting- 
edge technology to rich content. In the 
Great Books Gallery, for example, rare 
volumes and documents relating to the 
freedom of the press, such as Thomas 
Aquinas’s Summa Theologica and a 1787 
pamphlet-printing of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, are readable on interactive monitors 
that allow visitors to turn digital pages. 

An Ethics Table in the Interactive 
Newsroom is also state of the art, re- 
sponding to gesture and touch as teams 
compete to answer questions about what 
news is, in fact, fit to print. Each correct 
answer adds a story or photograph to a 
digital front page. In the Internet, TV, 
and Radio Gallery, viewers can move 
digitally through a fascinating library 
of historic radio and television clips, in- 
cluding pop-culture highlights like the 
Beatles’ ecstatic 1964 U.S. tour. 

As he did at the information-rich 
(and wildly boosterish) Clinton library, 
Appelbaum uses textual highlighting to 
provide summaries for visitors unwill- 


ing to read long labels—a reasonable 
compromise between old and new. At 
the same time, the museum caters to 
those who prefer to absorb information 
in visual and aural formats. That means 
that films are shown not just in theaters 
but in the middle of galleries, flooding 
exhibits with ambient sound. (You'll 
find few earphones and no audio tours, 
a mixed blessing.) 

In this age of multitasking, iPods, 
and private cell-phone conversations 
in public places, the audio overload may 
not cause universal annoyance. But I 
found it frustrating to try to read The 
New York Herald’s storied account of 
the 1912 Titanic disaster while, behind 
me, Dan Aykroyd kept referring to his 
Saturday Night Live nemesis as “Jane, 
you ignorant slut.” 


SO HOW EXACTLY WILL VISITORS EX- 
perience this multimedia shrine? The 
overall design concept for the Newseum, 
Appelbaum told me, is analogous to “a 
Sunday newspaper at the extreme.” It’s 
at once linear and nonlinear, with visi- 
tors able to dip into galleries according 
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to their interests. In fact, only the most 
masochistic or stoic should attempt to 
see the whole place in a single visit. 
Visitors enter through the Great Hall 
of News, where the day’s headlines rush 
by on an electronic zipper. After that 
prologue, the main narrative begins on 
the concourse level with an orientation 
film, What’s News, an elegant montage 
of still photos and video whose themes 
are taken up later in the Early News 
Gallery. After a quick look at a satellite 
truck and an exhibition on the Berlin 
Wall 
formation for the wall’s demise 


which credits the free flow of in- 
visitors 
proceed to the sixth floor and work their 
way downstairs and forward in time. 

Along the way, they'll encounter an- 
other Appelbaum signature: the large, 
emotionally charged artifact. Besides 
eratfiti-covered sections of the Berlin 
Wall, the museum boasts an armored 
Chevrolet truck pocked by bullets and 
shrapnel from fighting in the Balkans, 
and the twisted wreckage of a television 
antenna salvaged from the North Tower 
of the World Trade Center. In the World 
News Gallery, the laptop and passport 
of Wall Street Journal correspondent 
Daniel Pearl, kidnapped and slain while 
reporting on terrorism in Pakistan, will 
no doubt provoke a shiver or two. 

The Newseum’s collection includes 
more than six thousand other artifacts, 
exclusive of newspapers and photo- 
graphs. Among those displayed are the 
door of the Democratic headquarters 
penetrated by burglars during the 1972 
Watergate break-in, Ana Marie Cox’s se- 
quined slippers (worn while she wrote 
her political blog Wonkette), and a TRS-80 
RadioShack computer, a primitive porta- 
ble nicknamed the “Trash-80” that many 
of us toted to political conventions and 
national disasters in the 1980s. (By the 
time mine broke down, the warehouse 
no longer had replacement parts.) 

lhe News History Gallery, a sort of 
museum-within-a-museum, is the home 
of many of these curiosities. At its cen- 
ter is a timeline of newspaper history, 
focusing mostly (but not exclusively) 
on the United States. The timeline is 
complemented by examples from the 
extraordinary collection of thirty thou- 
sand historic newspapers acquired in 
2001 from Eric C. Caren and Stephen A. 
Goldman. Visitors must pull out drawers 


to see them, an old-fashioned sort of in- 
teractivity designed to shield these rari- 
ties from light. 

Along the sides of the gallery, the exhi- 
bition delves more deeply into the trans- 
formation of newsgathering and dis- 
semination. One video plays Watergate 
highlights; another discusses women’s 
battles against discrimination (as though 
they’ve been won); a third shows the 
gradual merger of news and entertain- 
ment, from Rowan & Martin’s Laugh-In 
to Stephen Colbert. Interactive stations 
feature games and biographies of major 
figures in the field, and five small the- 
aters show films on such subjects as the 
history of newsreels, government cen- 
sorship in Federalist-era America, and 
the problem of media bias. 

Families will likely prefer to spend 
time in the Interactive Newsroom and 
its Ethics Center—but not just families. 
During my visit, members of a Coast 
Guard tour group took turns wielding 
microphones and reading television 
scripts, then delightedly watching their 
own videotaped performances on TV 
monitors. Nearby, dozens of interactive 
stations offer news quizzes and sophis- 
ticated simulations designed to test visi- 


tors’ skills at photography and reporting. 


“Dude, you’re a reporter,” we're told, in 


case encouragement is needed. 


THROUGH ALL OF THIS, JOURNALISTS 
come out looking pretty good. One par- 
ticularly moving evocation of journal- 
istic heroism is a film devoted to press 
coverage of the 9/11 attacks. Interviews 
with reporters, cameramen, and pho- 
tographers are intercut with extraordi- 
narily intimate footage of the collapsing 
Twin Towers. Unlike freelance photog- 
rapher Bill Biggart, whose ruined cam- 
eras and charred press card are on dis- 
play, these journalists survived to bear 
witness. They admit to strong emotions, 
even tears. We see a rare shot of a TV 
reporter hugging an interview subject. 
Che message is clear and salutary: we’re 
not all coolly objective automatons or 
celebrity-hounding paparazzi. 

Other brave journalists, killed in the 
line of duty or for their work, are saluted 
in the Journalists Memorial. Appelbaum 
acknowledges his debt to Maya Lin, 
whose Vietnam Veterans Memorial is 





echoed by this curving wall of smoky 
white glass, etched with the names of BOOK REVIEW 
martyred journalists. Light streams in, 
illuminating the panels, and benches al- 
low for contemplation. Interactive kiosks What We Sow 
provide biographies. And a quote from ; ; a 
Hillary Clinton provides the epitaph: The maddening folly of our man-made pension crisis 
“The women and men of this memorial py samEsS SUROWIECKI 
are truly democracy’s heroes.” 
There is also a quieter counternar- 
rative at the Newseum, an acknowledg- 
ment of our capacity for error. Mistakes— 
the products of human weakness, blind 
ambition, and perhaps the pressures of 
the twenty-four-hour news cycle—are 
embodied in mentions of fabulists, from 
Janet Cooke to USA Today’s Jack Kelley, 
as well as their historical forerunners. 
In a wry move, the restroom walls are 
adorned with flubbed headlines from 
cJR’s “The Lower Case.” Here, even 
nature’s call is a learning opportunity. (A 
“Lower Case” book, co-published by cuR OVER THE PAST COUPLE OF DECADES, While America Aged: How 


and the Freedom Forum, will be soldin American companies and American Pension Debts Ruined 
General Motors, Stopped the 

° NYC Subways, Bankrupted 
Appelbaum says that the museum descended into financial purgatory San Diego, and Loom as the 

must “do justice to [journalists’] pas- just the way, in The Sun Also Rises, Next Financial Crisis 

shia: Shin BF Wr aeeaihins Sie eeemeialtiiies Mike C: b ine Retake by Roger Lowenstein 

sion. So if it works for journalists, then Mike Campbell says he went bankrupt: the penguin press 

I think it’s really accomplished its goal.” “gradually, and then suddenly.” A deadly 288 pages, $25.95 

But the Newseum is, in the end, a mu- combination of generous pension and 


the Newseum gift shop.) state and city governments have 


seum for the nonprofessional—which health-care packages and years of pass- 
may be more apt than we find comfort-_ ing the buck has left institutions like General Motors, Ford, and New York City 


able. After all, as the Newseum itself sug- struggling to fulfill old promises. Companies and governments did an exception- 


gests, journalism is becoming a profes- ally good job of evading their impending problems for as long as possible. But 
sion of the amateur, from the growing actuarial reality has now caught up with them. And, as Roger Lowenstein dem- 
army of bloggers to the student who _ onstrates in his vivid and scathing new book, While America Aged, the havoc that 
used a cell-phone camera to photograph _ reality has already wreaked is nothing compared to what’s in store. 
police storming the site of the Virginia Retirement benefits are, at first glance, a somewhat unlikely source of crisis. 
Tech massacre. Not everyone applauds They are, to begin with, a relatively new innovation—while American Express 
these trends, of course. One interactive introduced the first corporate pension in 1875, it wasn’t until after the Great 
kiosk asks visitors whether bloggers are Depression that pensions became widespread. And in principle, pensions should 
“important to the future of journalism.” be relatively simple to pay for: it’s no surprise that workers get old, so you can 
Of those previewing the museum, only roughly calculate how much you need to set aside every year to pay what you’re 
50 percent said yes. going to owe. Unfortunately, as Lowenstein shows in engaging detail, in their short 
Still, in casting journalism as a he- life span, pensions have become a remarkably destabilizing force, metastasizing 
roic profession, the Newseum may be _ out of control. Corporations have responded with a massive rollback—less than 20 
less intent on pandering to its corporate percent of companies now offer traditional, defined-benefit pensions. But they’re 
sponsors than on inculcating visitors _ still on the hook for all their past promises, to the tune of hundreds of billions 
with their own responsibility, as heirs of dollars, while governments have found it essentially impossible to get rid of 
to a noble tradition. Its message: You, pensions or even to trim them back. 
too, can cover the news. Maybe you will. So how did this happen? The simple, and true, answer you get from Lowenstein’s 
So pay attention. Be prepared. And for book is that the people in charge didn’t care enough to stop it, and often actively 
the sake of our democracy, please don’t abetted the situation. Pensions were an easy way for companies and governments 
screw it up. CJR to avoid labor unrest while still protecting their bottom lines. As Lowenstein writes: 
“A sort of devil’s bargain is struck, whereby the unions (which know that pensions 
JULIA M. KLEIN, @ former museum critic for are constitutionally guaranteed) push for benefits that are beyond the ability of 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, is a contributing governments to properly fund. The unions get their promises; the politicians get 
editor to the Columbia Journalism Review. to satisfy a powerful constituency. And by shortchanging their pension funds, they 
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can run their budgets on borrowed time 
and put off the necessity to tax until a 
later generation.” 

Lowenstein looks in detail at three 
institutions in his book: General Motors, 
where Walter Reuther and the United 
Auto Workers pioneered the exten- 
sion of retirement benefits to blue-col- 
lar workers; New York City, which has 
spent decades bending over backwards 
to placate municipal unions; and San 
Diego, where a toxic mix of corruption, 
cronyism, and anti-tax fervor destroyed 
the city’s finances. The dynamics in each 
situation were different. But the way 
the leaders—CEOs, mayors, governors, 
and labor negotiators alike—dealt with 
those challenges was surprisingly, and 
infuriatingly, similar. They nearly always 
chose the easy alternative over the hard 
one. They put off till tomorrow what 
they didn’t want to do today. What 
Lowenstein shows is that the pension 
crisis was not an inevitable problem. It 
was, instead, a man-made disaster. 

Part of what makes this disaster so 
troubling, of course, is that its origins 
were so hopeful. The success of the UAW 
and other industrial unions in winning 
health-care and pension benefits and a 
reasonable retirement age for their work- 
ers has to go down as one of the most im- 
portant social advances of the last century. 
It was a victory that helped make postwar 
America a genuinely middle-class soci- 
ety. Yet once having won those benefits, 
unions could not stop themselves from 
continually asking for more. 

It’s easy enough, then, to paint the 
unions as villains, and there are places 
in While America Aged where Lowenstein 
hints at that conclusion. Certainly some of 
the demands unions have made (and won) 
seem, in retrospect, absolutely absurd. It’s 
also true that industrial unions have been 
surprisingly obstinate in their refusal to 
adapt to new realities, like the spread of 
foreign competition in the auto industry. 
Nonetheless, the unions were ultimately 
looking for what all Americans seem to 
want: more. They were asking to be paid 
as much as they thought they were worth. 
It was the job of company executives and 
of city and state officials to figure out what 
they could and could not afford. 

And that, of course, is precisely what 
they did not do. Instead, the overseers 
at GM tiptoed through a kind of book- 


keeping loophole. “Retiree benefits 
were a future cost,” Lowenstein writes. 
“Forced to choose, executives inevitably 
found more slack in future budgets (if 
they bothered to calculate them at all) 
than in present ones. Thus they repeat- 
edly offered richer pensions later in ex- 
change for modest increases in wages 
now.” San Diego officials engaged in a 
similar shell game. Their desire not to 
raise taxes made the city council look 
at pensions as an ideal vehicle for fun- 
neling money to city workers without 
actually having to pay for it. 

Since these decisions amounted to 
mortgaging the future to keep peace 
in present, they seem obviously wrong 
in retrospect. But the truth is that they 
were obviously wrong at the time they 
were made, which is what makes Low- 
enstein’s story so infuriating. It’s not that 
offering pensions was a mistake. But of- 
fering—and continually expanding—pen- 
sion commitments without preparing to 
meet them was impossible to defend. 

What makes the behavior of these in- 
stitutions so mysterious is that aging is 
not exactly a new process. This is the 
nice thing about looking at an actuarial 
table: it makes it very clear what you can 
expect. (The rapid inflation in health- 
care costs made forecasting the future 
value of health-care benefits more dif- 
ficult, but Lowenstein shows that as far 
back as the 1960s, auto executives were 
aware that health-care inflation was a 
serious problem.) Yet whenever actuar- 
ial reality told them something inconve- 
nient, Lowenstein’s protagonists chose to 
ignore it. When their pension funds had 
a good year in the stock market, they of- 
ten spent the proceeds instead of saving 
them as a bulwark against the bad years. 
When they needed to make their pension 
obligations look smaller, they boosted 
the expected return on their investments, 
creating the illusion that the fund was in 
better shape than it actually was. 

The glaring question is why. As 
Lowenstein sees it, the people making 
the decisions were too insulated from 
the consequences of those decisions. 
And again, they had incentives to take 
care of things in the present while let- 
ting the future go to hell. After all, the 
nature of retirement benefits is that by 
the time the bill comes due, the people 
who negotiated the deals are usually 





long since gone. Someone else can pay 
the costs down the road. 

In that sense, While America Aged 
is about more than just pensions. It’s 
really an excellent case study of a big- 
ger and more general problem in the 
modern economy, namely the princi- 
pal-agent problem. Today, we (the prin- 
cipals) have to put more and more re- 
sponsibility for our lives in the hands 
of others (the agents), whom we pay 
to represent us. (Shareholders are the 
principals, CEOs the agents; voters are 
the principals, elected representatives 
the agents.) And sometimes this works 
great. But what’s become increasingly 
clear is that unless the incentives in a 
principal-agent relationship are care- 
fully designed, agents are often going to 
look out for their own interests first. 

The recent boom in reckless behavior 
by people working for mortgage brokers 
and investment banks—behavior that in 
some cases wrecked entire companies— 
can be explained in large part by the fact 
that the people who made the bad deci- 
sions had a short-term interest in doing 
so. And pensions, of course, exacerbate 
the principal-agent conflict, because of 
the factor of time. In the short run, tak- 
ing a tougher line on pensions means 
that executives need to pay higher wages, 
raise taxes (or cut profits, if they’re run- 
ning a company), or risk a strike. None 
of those options are especially attractive. 
By contrast, if they’re generous with pen- 
sions, they get to keep the peace and not 
give up very much in the present. Every- 
one wins—except the future citizens or 
shareholders, now saddled with hun- 
dreds of millions or even billions of dol- 
lars of debt. As Lowenstein suggests, this 
was a recipe for disaster: “Retirement 
schemes necessarily involve a treaty 
between today and tomorrow, and ona 
mass scale. It is no surprise that so many 
have run aground, or that when they do, 
financial upheaval is the result.” 

After reading Lowenstein’s book, it’s 
hard not to come away with a picture of 
leaders as almost weak and self-inter- 
ested. But there’s another piece of the 
equation: most of us, as shareholders 
and taxpayers, also prefer not to face 
reality. The quintessential case of this is 
San Diego, where citizens accepted the 
delusional and outright deceptive state- 
ments of their politicians because they 


didn’t want to pay higher taxes, even 
though San Diego has some of the low- 
est taxes in the country. San Diego is an 
extreme case of a dysfunctional city, but 
it captures something important about 
voters, which is that they, too, seek to 
avoid short-term pain even if it means 
longer-term suffering. 

The other problem, of course, is 
ignorance. There just aren’t that many 
people who understand how pension 
benefits really work, and institutions 
are good at covering up what they’re 
doing, at least in the short run. (Not 
long before everything started to fall 
apart in San Diego, Lowenstein writes, 
“to the outside world, San Diego 
was the picture of health.”) But to 
some extent, this ignorance is willed. 
Lowenstein demonstrates that, particu- 
larly in places like New York, editorials 
have been inveighing against pension 
giveaways for at least three decades. 
And while the local paper in San Diego 
did a very poor job of covering the bur- 
geoning crisis—in part, the author sug- 
gests, because of its anti-tax ideology— 
one would be hard-pressed to say that 
the mainstream media have ignored the 
pension debacle. Lowenstein himself 
has done a number of pieces for the 
Times on this very subject. 

Ignorant or indifferent voters, greedy 
workers, and shortsighted and self- 
interested executives: that’s not really 
a recipe for finding a way out of a cri- 
sis. So it’s not surprising that while 
Lowenstein ends his book with some 
sensible suggestions, the overarching 
tone of While America Aged is unrelent- 
ingly grim. To some degree, things are 
already changing: with fewer and fewer 
companies offering pensions, and with 
union power on the wane, there will be 
fewer budget-busting promises being 
made. But that creates problems of its 
own, given the finances of Social Secu- 
rity and the failure of most Americans 
to save. A lot of people are going to have 
keep working a lot longer, and be much 
poorer after they retire, than they had 
once counted on. There is, on the whole, 
not much solace to be derived from the 
situation. America is aging. Too bad it’s 
not doing so gracefully. cur 


JAMES SUROWIECKI writes “The Financial 
Page” column for The New Yorker. 
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BRIEF ENCOUNTERS 


BY JAMES BOYLAN 


Pulitzer’s Gold: 

Behind the Prize for Public 
Service Journalism 

By Roy J. Harris Jr. 

University of Missouri Press 

473 pages, $39.95 

IT IS POSSIBLE THAT HARDLY 
anybody would remember 
Joseph Pulitzer—he died in 
1911—had he not attached his 
name to the Pulitzer Prizes. 
Pulitzer, publisher of the 
New York World and the 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
established prizes in journal- 
ism, the arts, and letters as 
part of a bequest to Columbia 
University. (His will also 
created Columbia’s journal- 
ism school, but the university 
chose not to name the school 
for him.) After a wavering 
start in 1917, the prizes 
gradually became more 
reputable and occasionally 
controversial—and one of 
them, the gold medal for 
public-service journalism, 
has become a milestone for 
newspapers and their staffs. 
But as Roy Harris Jr. points 
out, there has never been a 
book about this particular 
prize. A journalist himself, 
he was inspired to write 

this chronicle by the work 

of his father, a reporter who 
played a role in winning 
three gold medals for the 
Post-Dispatch. Clearly, Harris 
knows his way around: using 
both the Pulitzer archives 

at Columbia and interviews 


with surviving winners, 


he recounts not only the 
obstacles that newspapers 
overcame in publishing their 
investigations, but goes on to 
trace the sometimes uncer- 
tain trails that led through 
the bureaucratic thicket at 
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Columbia. Who remembers, 
for example, that the Colum- 
bia trustees, who still held a 
veto power, almost blocked 
the New York Times’s medal 
for publishing the Pentagon 
Papers in 1972? Or that The 
Washington Post’s Watergate 
coverage was initially ranked 
third or worse by jurors? As 
Harris notes, history came 

to the rescue of the Post, and 
Woodward and Bernstein, 
when the scandal broke 
open just before the advisory 


board’s decisive deliberations. 


There are many more such 
engaging stories. With news- 
papers in apparent, highly 
publicized decline, this 
volume serves as a reminder 
of just how effective superior 
journalism can be. 


T. Thomas Fortune, the 
Afro-American Agitator: 
A Collection of Writings, 
1880-1928 


Edited by Shawn Leigh Alexander 


University Press of Florida 
320 pages, $65 


T. THOMAS FORTUNE 
(1856-1928) was the leading 
African American journalist 
of what is sometimes called 
the Gilded Age, the four or 
five decades after the Civil 
War. But black America has 
called that era “the nadir,” in 
which the promises flowing 
from emancipation dried up. 
Fortune, born of enslaved 


parents in Florida, became 
by the age of twenty-three 

a fiery journalist, trying to 
make the nation live up to its 
promises. He wrote copi- 
ously the rest of his life, not 
only for the African Ameri- 
can newspapers he edited 
but for the mainstream New 
York press. This collection, 
assembled and annotated 

by Shawn Leigh Alexander 
of the University of Kansas, 
contains many editorials and 
essays not seen since their 
original publication; even 
today, they crackle and roar. 
Fortune’s reputation has 
been overshadowed some- 
what by his association with 
Booker T. Washington, a tow- 
ering figure who was seen 
by white America as the pri- 
mary megaphone for black 
America. In Alexander’s view, 
however, Fortune deserves 
to be seen separately, as one 
who struggled to be his own 
man, suffered a calamitous 
breakdown in the effort, and 
never recovered the vigor of 
his early years. 


Buying In: The Secret 
Dialogue Between What 
We Buy and Who We Are 
By Rob Walker 

Random House 

320 pages, $25 


THE MARCH 10, 2008, ISSUE 
of The New Yorker included 
a story, “Raj, Bohemian,” by 


Hari Kunzru, a young Lon- 
don novelist. The narrator 
of this tale is deeply angered 
when he discovers that 
nearly everybody in his hip 
crowd has been trying to sell 
him one or more commercial 
product as part of their paid 
“placements.” Fantastic? No. 
Rob Walker describes the 
flourishing growth of just 
such arrangements—people 
covertly volunteering to 
impress friends with the 
virtues of, say, a certain book 
or a certain pizza, sometimes 
for money, sometimes just 
for the pleasure of leading 
a trend. Walker, who writes 
the “Consumed” column 
for The New York Times 
Magazine, offers a whole 
array of evidence to suggest 
that relationships between 
advertisers and consumers 
are undergoing a profound 
redefinition. Even as adver- 
tising becomes more perva- 
sive than ever, consumers are 
discovering new methods 
to outwit the advertisers, or 
becoming the advertisers 
themselves. The bewilder- 
ing variety of such activity 
is fueled by technology and 
youth. Walker peers into 
contemporary culture and 
finds “a world of multiple 
mainstreams and countless 
counter-, sub-, and counter- 
subcultures” all intent on 
creating self-identification 
through consumption. Or 
something like that. cur 
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America’s Think Tank 


Politics warps a new history of the mysterious RAND Corporation 


BY BENJAMIN SCHWARZ 


Soldiers of Reason: The RAND 
Corporation and the Rise of 
the American Empire 

by Alex Abella 

Harcourt 

400 pages, $27 


RIDICULED IN DR. STRANGELOVE (AS 
the “Bland Corporation”), castigated by 
Pravda (as the American “academy of 
science and death”), and thrust into the 
spotlight when the Pentagon Papers 
were stolen from it, the RAND Corpo- 
ration has played a somewhat mysteri- 
ous role in U.S. public policy since its 
founding in 1946. In Soldiers of Reason: 
The RAND Corporation and the Rise of the American Empire, Alex Abella surveys 
the organization’s history and its “extraordinarily wide-ranging influence” on 
the world stage. Indeed, the author argues that RAND analysts have been “the 
advocates, planners, and courtiers of an ever-expanding America.” 

How did this come about? At the end of World War II, the Air Force recognized 

that it would need the same sort of scientific and economic expertise that it had 
called upon during the conflict to conceive new weapons, analyze costs, evaluate 
training and combat procedures, and select targets. To that end, it developed a 
nonprofit, civilian advisory outfit—“Project RAND,” an infelicitous acronym for 
“Research and Development”—to conduct long-range studies. The hard-charg- 
ing and brilliant (if politically retrograde) General Curtis LeMay nurtured the 
organization and protected it from interfering bureaucrats and top brass, insisting 
that it be free to determine its own research agenda. 

In 1948, with the help of a grant from the Ford Foundation, RAND became an 
independent, nonprofit corporation, able to conduct any nonproprietary research 
it chose. Still, the Air Force remained its premiere client: throughout the 1950s, 
military policy and defense budgeting emphasized nuclear forces, and the Air 
Force was in charge of those glamorous strategic weapons. From the think tank’s 
point of view, the flyboys were an enlightened and exceedingly generous patron, 
even after RAND began to carry out studies for various Pentagon offices during 
the Kennedy administration. 

I worked for RAND as a national security analyst from the mid-1980s to the 
mid-1990s, and people there spoke of those earlier times with wonder and nos- 
talgia. Thanks to ever-expanding cold-war budgets, the Air Force essentially 
dumped a truckload of money at RAND’s front door every year. The organization 
was permitted to spend that money at its discretion. Although most of it funded 
useless research—I recall a 1960s-era report on the Black Death in the Middle 


Ages as an example of societal catastro- 
phe and recovery—some of it helped to 
invent nuclear strategy, Sovietology, 
and systems analysis (probably RAND’s 
most lasting contribution to its military 
clients). Other analysts developed such 
far-reaching pursuits as game theory 
and rational-choice theory. 

The late 1940s and 1950s were in- 
disputably RAND’s golden age. Of the 
twenty-nine Nobel laureates who have 
been staff members or advisers, nearly 
all were connected with the outfit in 
those years. It makes sense, then, for 
Abella to devote a disproportionate 
share of his pages to this relatively brief 
period in the organization’s history. He 
chronicles how RAND used a dizzying ar- 
ray of variables to evaluate the cost and 
effectiveness of weapons systems, and 
how it refined economic and behavioral 
theory to predict adversaries’ actions. 

Above all, Abella lavishes his atten- 
tion on the nuclear strategists: Thomas 
Schelling, Bernard Brodie, Albert Wohl- 
stetter, and Herman Kahn (reputedly a 
model for Kubrick’s Dr. Strangelove). 
The concepts and vocabulary they devel- 
oped in their arguably Sisyphean efforts 
to impose a rational order on nuclear war 
defined the ways that American politi- 
cal and military elites thought about de- 
terrence throughout the cold war. The 
RAND approach was rigorous and unusu- 
ally quantitative. By far, the most famous 
and consequential study in the organiza- 
tion’s history originated in a seemingly 
prosaic project that Wohlstetter took on 
to determine the selection of overseas 
bases for the Strategic Air Command's 
bombers. From his highly complex anal- 
ysis—which factored in everything from 
the effectiveness of air-defense fighters 
to the rate that hydraulic faucets on SAC 
bases could pump water—emerged the 
crucial insight that nuclear deterrence 
was far more delicate than previously 
thought, and depended on retaliatory 
forces assured of surviving an enemy at- 
tack. This was precisely the sort of tech- 
nical and conceptual feat for which RAND 
was famed in its heyday: Wohlstetter’s 
report made deterrence far more robust, 
and thus arguably helped maintain peace 
between the superpowers. 

The problem is that so much of this 
nuclear strategizing reads like old news, 
which lost its savor around the time the 
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SALT talks broke down. Worse, this part of 
the story has been told better—more viv- 
idly, fluently, and precisely—by the schol- 
ars Gregg Herken, Lawrence Freedman, 
and Sharon Ghamari-Tabrizi, and per- 
haps best of all by Slate’s Fred Kaplan, 
an MIT Ph.D, inhisexceptional The Wizards 
of Armageddon (1983). Abella’s publisher 
calls his book “the first history of the 
shadowy think tank,” and that claim is 
technically true, if only because earlier 
books don’t bring the story up to the 
present. Moreover, Abella enticingly 
claims that “RAND opened its files to 
me,” which should give him a leg up 
on the competition. In fact, he merely 
drew on the organization’s library of 
published reports—an archive available 
to anyone—and a handful of innocuous 
oral histories conducted by RAND itself. 
Readers interested in RAND’s role in the 
nuclear sweepstakes are advised to stick 
with Kaplan or any of the other scholars 
mentioned above. 

Readers, of course, have an under- 
standable interest in RAND’s early days, if 
only because the organization, which in 
that period was carrying out almost ex- 
clusively classified research, was so wary 
of the media. This led to a tantalizing air 
of secrecy. And the Pentagon Papers af- 
fair only heightened the rocky relation- 
ship between RAND and the press, which 
didn’t even begin to improve until the 
1980s, as RAND took on more and more 
unclassified work. Now that it’s com- 
peting for Pentagon funding with a host 
of Beltway bandits, and scrambling for 
foundation grants, RAND is as eager for 
media attention as any other think tank. 
But tales of Top Secret doomsday work 
will always retain their allure. 

As for the rest of RAND’s history, 
Abella’s account of the Vietnam era is 
particularly disappointing. Throughout 
the war, RAND analysts (McNamara’s 
“Whiz Kids”) filled high posts in the Pen- 
tagon, where they planned the bomb- 
ing strategies, assessed the pacification 
campaigns, and determined the budgets. 
In addition, the think tank conducted a 
staggering amount of research on the 
country itself, maintaining a huge opera- 
tion in Saigon. The resulting mountain 
of reports and memos, which is now de- 
classified, has yet to be assimilated into 
the history of the conflict. Abella, how- 
ever, seems to have largely ignored it. He 
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does make clear that much of the orga- 
nization’s meticulous field research—in- 
cluding its study of Vietcong motiva- 
tion and morale, cited by George Ball 
in a famously pessimistic assessment to 
LBJ on the eve of the U.S. ground war in 
1965—suggested that the war couldn’t 
be won. 

Since the late 1970s, RAND has de- 
voted about half of its efforts to domestic 
policy, and much of this work—particu- 
larly in the field of health economics— 
represents the organization at its most 
innovative. But here, too, Abella’s ac- 
count is thin. Of course, it’s difficult to 
sex up a multiyear assessment of “The 
Effect of the Employee Pension on the 
Labor Supply of the Japanese Elderly.” 
Still, there’s an abundance of sexing 
up in this overwrought book, which 
Abella urges his Matrix-minded read- 
ers to think of as “the red pill that will 
make visible the secret world that rules 
us all.” At times, his narrative borders 
on the conspiratorial, especially in his 
assertions that RAND abetted a host of 
neoconservative policy initiatives. For 
instance, Abella makes much of the fact 
that Wohlstetter, who left RAND in 1963, 
favored a hard line against the Soviets 
in the 1980s. But in the Reagan era, as 
throughout RAND’s history, the cold war- 
riors at the think tank were easily out- 
numbered by the moderates and the dis- 


tinctly détente-friendly Sovietologists. 
Abella’s efforts to link RAND with 
those Republican neocons who pushed 


for war in Iraq are even flimsier. To be 
sure, Zalmay Khalilzad, a former U.S. 
ambassador to Iraq, worked at the or- 
ganization, and was a student of Wohl- 
stetter’s at the University of Chicago. 
But Khalilzad’s colleagues at RAND also 
included a clutch of future Clinton ap- 
pointees. And indeed, Khalilzad was 
united with the Clintonites in pushing 
NATO expansion—a policy closely as- 
sociated with RAND that, wise or fool- 
ish, is the most ambitious extension of 
the American “empire” since the cold 
war. Yet this goes unmentioned by the 
empire-fixated Abella. 

Far from leading the drumbeat for 
war in Iraq, most RAND analysts, like 
most career analysts in the CIA and 
State Department, discerned its dangers 
far more readily than its advantages. I 
know that in the period leading up to 


the war, the organization’s foremost ter- 
rorism expert repeatedly and forcefully 
argued that the U.S. invasion would be 
disastrous. And as Abella acknowledges, 
RAND’s own research demonstrated that 
the American occupation and counter- 
insurgency effort in Iraq were going 
to be far more difficult than the Bush 
administration anticipated. 

Abella does give a clear-eyed and not 
unsympathetic account of the current 
state of the organization. In his view, the 
place is “too flabby,” and, like most ma- 
ture and successful outfits, lacks a “cul- 
ture of self-analysis or reflection.” He’s 
correct in asserting that RAND’s glory 
days are behind it. Still, his conclusions 
also show his book to be a product of the 
times. A political progressive, he scoffs 
(correctly, in my view) at U.S. military 
efforts to “promote American values 
abroad,” and approvingly cites Muqtada 
al-Sadr’s insistence that “Americans 
should look at the Iraqis as Iraqi, not as 
Americans in training.” But nothing turns 
an idealist into a realist faster than an in- 
terventionist foreign policy on the other 
side of the aisle. One wonders if Abella 
was as outraged by Bill Clinton’s “prag- 
matic neo-Wilsonianism” (the phrase is 
Anthony Lake’s). And what did he think 
of that administration’s war against Yu- 
goslavia—an intervention justified by 
official arguments that were at best ex- 
aggerated and misleading, conducted 
absent congressional and UN authori- 
zation, against a regime that, while thug- 
gish, presented no conceivable threat to 
the United States? 

In any case, RAND may have some life 
left in it yet. More than half a century 
after World War II, American foreign 
policy remains stubbornly internation- 
alist—even, to take a cue from Abella’s 
subtitle, “imperialist.” And that puts 
the Air Force’s former plaything in the 
mainstream. Granted, after two terms 
of George W. Bush, Abella is somewhat 
hostile toward a research group that 
advises the U.S. government. One sus- 
pects that hostility would be consider- 
ably diminished if the think tank were 
advising a Pentagon staffed by Obama 
appointees—not a few of whom would 
undoubtedly be former RANDites. CJR 


BENJAMIN SCHWARZ is the national and 
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Getting Bit 


BY MICHAEL SCHUDSON AND DANIELLE HAAS 


ANYONE WHO BUYS THE BELTWAY 
complaint that television news report- 
ing shrivels both politics and public 


In this column, the authors 
cull current scholarly writing 
about journalism for fresh 
ideas. Suggestions for possible 
mention are welcome at 
theresearchreport@cjr.org 


discourse has two new reasons to 
worry: sound bites are getting shorter 
and video reels are getting longer. That 
means less talk of policy solutions and 
more rolling shots of diplomatic hand- 
shakes, tarmac striding, and presiden- 
tial cowboys whacking underbrush on Texas ranches. In the Journal of Commu- 
nication’s winter issue, Indiana University professors Erik Bucy and Maria Grabe 
update a landmark 1992 study, which found that clips of presidential candidates 
speaking between 1968 and 1992 had dramatically shrunk from an average of one 
minute to under ten seconds each. Since 1992, say Bucy and Grabe, sound bites 


have been further compressed into eight-second nibbles. Meanwhile, B-roll of 


candidates has expanded, and image bites (no words from the candidates) now 
take up more airtime than sound bites in campaign coverage. 

But do the details of the findings offer any hope? Are sound bites, though 
shorter, more numerous? Nope. Denser with policy content? Afraid not. Shrinking 
in proportion to the length of news stories? On the contrary. Since 1992, the num- 
ber of sound bites has hovered at a bit over two per story. Only a third of sound 
bites address substantive issues or breaking news; and in the average two-minute 
campaign story, candidates speak for less than twenty seconds. 

There is some good news, however—in pictures, not words; “image bites” 
rather than sound bites. Sampling ABC, NBC, and CBs campaign coverage from 
1992 to 2004, Bucy and Grabe find that close-ups and action shots of candi- 
dates, such as Bill Clinton playing the sax or John Kerry windsurfing, “convey 
important cues about status, viability, and physical and mental fitness for office.” 

“Because pictures are perceived as firsthand knowledge,” they say, “... visuals are 
undoubtedly delivering more information to viewers than previously acknowl- 
edged.” In other words, B-roll isn’t all bad: candidates can speak volumes without 
ever saying a word. 

It’s a familiar claim that fits the image-trumps-all mythology that pervades 
our culture. One common argument for television’s visual power is that the 
graphic portrayal of the Vietnam War turned Americans vehemently against U.S. 
involvement. But as Daniel Hallin shows in The “Uncensored War,” television 
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brought very little combat footage into 
American living rooms when opposi- 
tion to the war began to grow. Similarly, 
Ronald Reagan’s popularity, widely at- 
tributed to his Hollywood-honed ability 
to perform for the camera, is often cited 
as evidence of television news’s bias to- 
ward aura over argument. But Reagan’s 
first-year poll numbers showed the low- 
est public-approval ratings in polling 
history for a new president—suggesting 
that images aren’t as decisive as legend 
would have it. 

What seems to matter more is not 
what candidates say about themselves, 
or what they are seen doing, but the 
depth of reporting and commentary 
that journalists add to those sound and 
image bites. Bucy and Grabe find that 
journalists are increasingly brokers 
of meaning in political coverage—ap- 
pearing twice as much as candidates, 
filling more than half of each news 
segment with context and commen- 
tary. And their interpretations, or lack 
of them, matter. 

Take the recent flap over the Rev- 
erend Jeremiah Wright and his con- 
nection to the Obama campaign. In- 
stead of providing a complex portrait 
of Wright, rooting him and his offen- 
sive sound bites in the complexity of 
the African American experience (to 
say nothing of the human experience), 
the press—led by cable news’s endless 
looping of Wright’s inflammatory image 
bites—effectively dismissed him as an 
extremist. It took Obama himself to add 
the necessary nuance and shades of gray 
to Wright’s story, using it to broaden the 
national discourse on race. Talk about 
embarrassment. 

We grant Bucy and Grabe their argu- 
ment that scholars of TV news should 
analyze the pictures, not just the words. 
We agree, in this election season, that 


“image bites” clearly matter. But we 


question how much. A picture may be 
worth a thousand words—but those 
thousand words, properly deployed, 
can make the picture worth a whole 
lot more. CJR 
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